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Whatever  the  future  brings,  you  can  be  prepared  with 
Alumni  Term  Life  Insurance. 


•  Available  exclusively  to  alumni  at  affordable  rates. 

•  Same  great  rates  apply  for  spouses. 

•  Choose  from  $35,000  to  $770,000  in  coverage. 

•  Save  10%  if  you  have  $280,000  or  more  in  coverage. 

Visit  www.manulife.com/carletonmag  to  get  a  free 
quote,  apply  online,  and  learn  about  the  other  alumni 
insurance  products  available  to  you. 

Or  call  1-888-913-6333  toll-free  to  speak  to  a  licensed  insurance  advisor. 

Underwritten  by: 

ED  Manulife  Financial 

I  For  your  future™ 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 

/      fe  Financial  For  Your  Future  logo  and  (he  Block  Design  are  trademarks  of  The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company  and  are  used  by  it.  and  by  its 

affiliates  under  license. 

flo  purchase  necessary.  Contest  open  to  Canadian  residents  who  are  the  age  of  majority  in  their  province  or  territory  of  residence  as  of  the  contest  start  date.  Approximate  value  of  each  prize 
is  151900  Canadian.  Chances  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  valid  entries  received  by  the  contest  deadline.  Contest  closes  Friday,  January  6.  2012  at  11:59  p.m.  ET.  Only  one  entry  per 
persor.  accepted.  Skill  testing  question  required.  See  full  contest  rules  for  details  at  www.manulife.com/carletonmag. 
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MAKE  A  GREAT  IDEA 

LAST  FOREVER 


—GailBlaka,  BA/70 


I  have  been  involved  in  varsity  sports  at  Carleton  University  for  more 
than  40  years.  As  a  student  in  the  '60s,  I  was  part  of  the  volleyball 
team  that  won  the  provincial  championship.  During  my  35-year  careers 
working  in  the  university's  athletics  department,  I  coached  several 
teams  and  was  the  vice-president  of  interuniversity  sport.  And  now,  in 
my  retirement,  I  coach  the  Carleton  women's  golf  team. 

When  you  are  a  student-athlete,  you  don't  have  as  much  opportunity 
to  work  part-time,  so  I've  always  been  supportive  of  athletic 
scholarships.  I  want  to  help  these  young  men  and  women  who  will 
go  on  to  become  great  community  members.  When  my  husband  and 
I  first  discussed  leaving  a  gift  of  life  insurance  we  realized  it  was  a 
great  way  to  reduce  our  taxes  while  pursuing  philanthropic  projects 
important  to  us. 

A  great  university  needs  a  great  athletics  department 
— that's  an  idea  I  want  to  make  last  forever! 


-Gail  Blake  BA/70 


To  learn  more  about  making  a  legacy  giftlto  Carleton  University,  please  contact  our  personal 
and  planned  giving  team  at  613-520-3636  or  advancement@carleton.ca. 
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THE  SPROTT  MBA 

GET  THE  KNOWLEDGE  TO  COMPETE 
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The  Sprott  MBA  delivers  a  high  quality  management  education  with  the 
choice  and  flexibility  to  fit  your  program  to  your  personal  career  goals. 

Choose  from  concentrations  in: 

•  Financial  Management 

•  International  Business 

•  international  Development  Management 

•  Management  Accounting  (CMA) 

•  Management  and  Change 

The  program  also  features  full  and  part-time  streams,  competitive  tuition  and 
the  MBA  Internship  Program. 

Plus,  our  location  in  Canada's  capital  offers  you  access  to  an  unparalleled 
network  of  global  companies,  government  departments,  international 
agencies,  embassies  and  high  commissions 

Learn  more  about  the  Sprott  MBA 
sprott.carleton.ca/mba  ©t&Q 
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President's  Message 


Dear  Alumni, 

With  fall  in  full  flight,  we  focus  rather  single-mindedly  on 
scholarly  pursuits.  I  would  like  to  pause  and  note  the  many 
activities  of  the  past  few  months,  including  the  time  when 
some  mistakenly  believe  faculty  and  students  are  on  holiday! 

I  would  like  to  applaud  the  fine  research  and  teaching 
conducted  over  the  summer,  the  countless  hours  of 
community  service,  the  employment  of  students  to  gain 
valuable  experience  as  well  as  funds  before  their  return  to 
campus  in  September. 

In  addition,  I  applaud  our  athletes  who  participated  in 
the  summer  Olympics.  At  least  15  Carleton  students  and 
graduates  took  part  in  these  international  competitions. 
Students  were  active  around  the  world  and  in  Ottawa 
including  joining  competitions  at  NASA,  volunteering  in 
programs  in  Africa,  mentoring  local  students,  participating 
in  Pride  Week,  interning  as  journalists,  engineers,  language 
majors,  historians  and  scientists. 

I  would  like  to  praise  graduate  student,  Nicole  Williamson,  for 
her  heroism  and  courage.  She  survived  a  terrible  plane  crash  in 
the  north  and  freed  a  seven-year-old  child  from  the  wreckage.  We 
all  wish  Nicole  a  speedy  recovery  from  her  injuries. 

Summer  and  early  fall  were  also  times  of  celebration.  I 
received  a  note  from  three  students  who  got  together  for 
their  thirty-year  reunion  at  Carleton.  They  wrote:  "We  lived 
together  in  Ottawa  during  our  Carleton  years.  We  made  a 
perfect  union  of  three  religions  [Hindu,  Muslim  and  Sikh] 
despite  wide  differences  in  belief  structures  and  dietary 
dos  and  don'ts,  worship  patterns  prescribed  by  all  three 
religions.  We  never  had  a  single  harsh  argument  with  each 
other  and  enjoyed  our  stay  together,  the  memories  that  we 
still  cherish.  What  made  it  a  success?  Only  one  thing:  We 
shared  just,  basic,  decent  human  values  and  never  looked  at 
each  [other]  through  the  filter  of  any  religion.  If... [you  need] 
a  good  story  [of]  what  works  for  Carleton  U,  this  is  it." 

And  now,  with  our  notebooks  and  iPads  open  to  new 
pages,  we  begin  to  compose  the  stories  which  will  one  day, 
perhaps  thirty  years  hence,  be  told  by  alumni  gathering  for 
reunions.  They  will  be  filled  with  the  same  fond  memories 
and  will  be  shared  by  friends  who  are,  even  now,  meeting 
each  other  for  coffee  on  the  quad. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
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BELIEVE 


in  the  power  of  our  graduates 
to  change  the  world. 


I  am  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences,  but  I  am  also  a  graduate  of 
Carleton  University. 

Thanks  to  the  high  quality  of  our  educational  experience,  Carleton  alumni  have  the 
potential  to  improve  lives,  push  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  build  bridges  of 
understanding.  Among  Carleton's  alumni  are  community  leaders,  innovators,  scholars 
and  great  thinkers  who  have  the  drive  and  skills  to  put  their  ideas  into  action. 

You  and  I  are  doing  our  best  to  make  the  world  a  better  place,  and  part  of  that  involves 
ensuring  that  Carleton  students  continue  to  have  the  resources  and  support  they  need. 

I  believe  that,  as  alumni,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  help  those  students  who  are  following 
in  our  footsteps,  just  as  those  who  went  before  us  did  their  part  to  support  our  learning. 

I  believe  in  giving  to  Carleton. 


H  Carleton 
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I  Went  to  University — and  All 
I  Got  Was  This  Degree 


k  ML  ~|  uch  fuss  is  being 

^^^H  made  about 

I     universities  these 
days.  For  those  who 
aren't  following  the 
J  hoopla  or  whose 
^k^V  eyes  have  already 

I  glazed  over,  I'll  sum 
I  up  the  argument. 

The  well-informed  and  the  casual 
interjectors  agree  that  the  value  of  a 
degree  has  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
There  are  accusations  of  grade  inflation 
on  behalf  of  the  entitled  generation  and 
complaints  about  a  decreased  quality 
of  education,  due  to  anything  from 
teaching  load  to  distracting  technology. 
So  undergrads  flood  the  market  either 
with  lax  qualifications  or  without 
applicable  job  skills,  and  the  relevance 
of  universities  is  called  into  question. 

The  trend  is  for  university  grads  to 
flock  to  community  colleges  as  a  kind 
of  technical  finishing  school.  "Society 
demands  outcomes,"  Centennial 
College  president  Ann  Buller  told  the 
UK  weekly  Times  Higher  Education 
earlier  this  year,  adding,  without  irony, 
that  "Knowledge  that  doesn't  translate 
into  action  is  just  trivia."  In  the  same 
article,  U  of  T  president  David  Naylor 
countered  that  "Successful  societies 
depend  on  creative  people  who  are 
well-rounded.  That  only  comes  from 
the  grounding  of  curricula  that  are 
available  at  universities."  The  point  is 
hard  to  argue,  unless  you're  living  in 
your  parents'  basement  with  a  PhD. 

A  Globe  and  Mail  article  in  September 
gave  numbers  to  that  picture,  reporting 


that  18.5  percent  of  Canadian  university 
graduates  have  incomes  that  are  at 
or  below  Canada's  median  income 
of  $37,002,  according  to  the  OECD.  A 
degree  with  a  big  debt  load  used  to 
be  okay  because  of  increased  earning 
power  to  pay  it  off  later.  That's  no  longer 
a  valid  calculation.  Many  fields  of  study 
lead  to  work  offering  a  weak  return  on 
that  investment. 

If  we're  only  calculating  ROI,  to  use 
MBA-speak,  then  we're  ignoring  wider 
aspects  of  a  degree  and  proclaiming 
everyone  with  a  BA  to  be  SOL.  The 
generation  that  sees  a  degree  as  a  key 
to  the  C -suite  is  too  transactional. 
We  need  thinkers  who  can  deal  with 
complex  challenges  arising  for  the  first 
time,  alert  to  the  law  of  unintended 
consequences.  A  university  degree  offers 
the  foundation  for  that  kind  of  thinking. 

Then  graduates  need  to  top  off  what 
they  learned  with  motivation,  a  pulse- 
taking  of  the  market  and  a  passion 
for  their  field — those  are  the  engines 
into  the  job  market.  The  21st-century 
student  needs  to  be  an  adaptor, 
navigator  and  collaborator,  since 
nobody  knows  for  sure  what  the  careers 
of  the  future  are  going  to  be.  Besides, 
the  first-year  self  is  so  different  from 
the  fourth-year  self  that  going  directly 
for  a  labour-market  outcome  disregards 
the  personal  growth  that  happens  at 
university.  Taking  a  line  from  The  Pixies 
1991  tune  U-Mass,  I'll  put  it  simply,  "Oh, 
baby,  university.  It's  educational." 

Fateema  Sayani,  BJ/01,  Editor  32 


My  CU  student 
card,  circa  1996.  An 
entry  card  for  your 
dorm  room  and  late 
a  ticket  into  the 
workforce — if  you 
play  the  card  right. 
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Magazine  mission  statement 

Carleton  University  Magazine  is  published  three  times  a  year  for 
the  university's  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  friends.  The  magazine 

is  the  university's  primary  vehicle  for  providing  information 
on  the  accomplishments  of  alumni,  faculty  and  students  and 
on  significant  issues  and  developments  within  the  university 
community  and  the  alumni  association.  The  magazine  is 
distributed  to  90,000  alumni  worldwide. 

Return  undeliverable  Canadian  addresses  to: 
Carleton  University 
Department  of  University  Advancement 
1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  ON  K1 S  5B6  Canada 
Tel:  613-520-2600,  ext.  8838 
Email:  advancement@carleton.ca 
Website:  alumni. carleton. ca 
Publication  Mail  Agreement  No.  41036526 
ISSN  0226-5389 

The  Department  of  University  Advancement  protects  your 
personal  information.  The  university  uses  it  to  inform  you  about 
programming,  events  and  offers  from  our  affinity  partners,  to 
communicate  Carleton  news  and  for  fundraising  purposes. 

Stay  in  touch 

To  update  your  name  or  address,  please  contact  advancement 
services  at  1-800-461-8972  or  advancement@carleton.ca. 
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Catherine,  Fundraising  Adviser,  Ethiopia 
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YOUR  STORY 

STARTS 

HERE 


We're  looking  for  long-term  volunteers 
with  skills  in:  communications,  business, 
community  development,  education, 
health  care,  and  natural  resource 
management. 

You'll  impact  the  lives  of  those  who 
need  it  most  and  in  return  we'll  provide 
comprehensive  financial,  personal,  and 
professional  support. 


WWW.CUSO-VSO.ORG 


cusovso 


VOLUNTEERS  FOR  THE  WORLD 


? 

'AM*?' 
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MORE  POLITICAL  CONNECTIONS 

In  the  summer  edition,  an  article  dealt  with 
political  connections  made  at  Oliver's  Pub. 
At  the  end  of  the  article  is  a  list  of  grads  who 
became  MPs.  Left  off  the  list  was  Marlene 
Catterall,  (nee  Petzold),  BA/60,  who  served 
a  long  time  as  MP  for  Ottawa  West-Nepean 
until  she  retired  a  few  years  ago. 
Donald  Patten,  BA/60 
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HAPPY  FOR  THE  RETURN  OF  FOOTBALL 


I  would  like  to  congratulate  Kevin  McKerrow,  BAHons/87, 
president  of  the  Old  Crow  Society,  on  the  revival  of  the 
Ravens.  You  have  kept  this  dream  alive  for  the  past  13  years. 
I  played  in  the  last  edition  (1994-98)  of  the  Ravens  and  have 
struggled  with  my  connection  to  the  university  since  football 
was  cancelled.  I  now  look  forward  to  a  renewed  relationship 
with  my  old  school  and  game  days  at  Keith  Harris  with  my 
family. 

Chris  Fahey,  BAHons/99 


HOLLER  BACK:  YOUR  REPLIES 

Send  us  your  comments  via  e-mail  or  Twitter.  Follow  us  @CarletonAlumni.  There  you 
can  continue  the  conversation  and  find  out  about  Carleton-led  ideas,  research,  did- 

you-knows  and  big  pictures. 


MY  UNDERGRAD  SOUNDTRACK 

I  lived  in  Russell  House  and  had  the  quintessential  '80s  music 
lover's  set-up:  Pioneer  receiver,  Dual  turntable  and  oversized 
JBL  speakers.  My  vinyl  collection,  while  not  extensive,  was 
classic  late  '70s  pop  and  early  '80s  new  wave.  We  would  crank 
it  up  on  Friday  nights,  and  people  would  wander  in  and  out, 
wondering  what  was  playing,  commenting  on  something  new, 
borrowing  an  album  to  take  away  and  transfer  to  cassette  or 
just  moving  to  the  groove. 

New  Year's  Day,  U2 

It  was  "rebel  time."  We  marched  on  Parliament  Hill  to  pro- 
test increasing  tuitions,  rallied  against  nuclear  armament  and 
protested  racism.  The  song  helped  fuel  the  spirit  and  energy 
we  gathered  from  being  part  of  something  important. 

Someone,  Somewhere,  in  Summertime,  Simple  Minds 
The  New  Gold  Dream  album  played  incessantly  on  my  turn- 
table in  second  year,  and  this  tune  in  particular  had  a  calming 
effect  on  listeners,  taking  them  away,  maybe  making  them 
remember  someone  they  were  missing  or  drawing  them  out 
of  a  cold  Ottawa  winter  night  into  a  warmer,  sunnier  place. 

Situation,  Yaz 

Alison  Moyet's  throaty,  raunchy  voice  always  started  the 
debate:  is  she  a  girl  or  a  guy  with  a  girl's  name?  The  begin- 
ning synthesized  notes  of  this  song  got  toes  tapping  and  hips 
moving.  Every  time  it  blasted  out  of  my  dorm  room,  someone 
would  inevitably  come  in  and  shout  over  the  noise  that  they 
had  to  have  this  song  and  wanting  to  know  when  I  would  give 
it  up  so  they  could  tape  it. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Dire  Straits 

A  love-struck  Romeo  sings  the  streets  a  serenade 

Laying  everybody  low  with  a  love  song  that  he  made. 

Finds  a  streetlight,  steps  out  of  the  shade 

Says  something  like,  "You  and  me  babe,  how  'bout  it?" 


It  wasn't  a  particularly  romantic  time  in  music  history.  Punk, 
new  wave  and  electropop  went  on  about  rebellion,  individual- 
ity and  nonconformity.  Res  life  still  had  romance,  however,  and 
the  opening  verse  of  this  classic  painted  us  a  picture  of  longing 
and  loss  that  we  all  were  feeling  or  had  already  felt  in  our  young 
lives.  It  also  gave  us  a  fantastic  pickup  line  that  failed  more  of- 
ten than  not  but  was  nonetheless  used  repeatedly  every  week- 
end at  Oliver's  or  The  Bree's:  "You  and  me  babe,  how  'bout  it?" 

Freeze  Frame,  J.  Geils  Band 

Meant  for  nothing  more  than  to  dance  to,  Freeze  Frame 
captured  the  raucous,  carefree  feeling  we  all  had  in  our  first  few 
years  at  Carleton.  It  gave  us  a  break  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
world,  of  classes,  grades  and  what  the  future  might  hold  and 
provided  some  feel-good,  singalong,  rockin'  fun.  Nothing  more. 

Mirror  in  the  Bathroom,  English  Beat 

In  a  basement  on  what  was  then  the  grungier,  undeveloped 
north  edge  of  the  Byward  Market,  we  would  gather  on  Saturday 
nights  at  a  club  called  Gigi's.  Gigi,  whoever  she  was,  played 
mostly  new  wave,  ska,  dance  music  and  the  most  recognizable 
song  from  one  of  the  most  influential  bands  of  the  era,  which 
always  got  everyone  on  their  feet.  The  place  had  no  windows, 
no  fire  exit,  low  ceilings  and  poorly  lit  tables  and  provided 
probably  the  only  place  in  Ottawa  where  we  could  feel  we  were 
somewhere  like  Soho  or  Greenwich  Village — on  the  cutting 
edge  of  cool,  making  a  statement  about  who  we  were  and 
where  we  fit  in  a  changing  society. 

Once  in  Lifetime,  Talking  Heads 

The  song  was  a  cautionary  tale,  with  a  line  that  we  played  over 
and  over  in  our  heads:  "My  God,  how  did  I  get  here?"  It  inspired 
discussion  and  thought.  It  warned  us  about  the  price  of  leading 
ordinary  lives.  It  made  us  think  about  where  we  wanted  to  go 
and  what!  we  should  do  with  our  lives,  still  unfolding  and  nowhere 
near  fully  realized.  And,  like  most  of  the  songs  in  our  undergrad 
soundtra  :k,  when  you  heard  it  come  on,  you  got  up  to  dance. 
Ted  Kdleff,  BA/84 


Send  us  your  thoughts: 
<magazine_editor@carleton.ca> 
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CELEBRATE 


FUN  TIMES 
GUEST  SPEAKERS 
FOND  MEMORIES 
GREAT  GRADS 
AND  MUCH  MORE! 


INCREDIBLE  INVENTIONS.  TRANSFORMATIVE 
TECHNOLOGY.  AWE-INSPIRING  ARCHITECTURE. 
PROGRESSIVE  POLICY  AND  DIPLOMACY.  BRILLIANT 
BUSINESS.  GREAT  ART#  POETRY,  MUSIC  AND  FILM. 

Carleton  grads,  students  and  faculty  have  done  it  all.  Since  Carleton  was 
founded  in  1942,  you  have  been  generating  big  ideas  that  have  changed 
the  world  and  shaped  the  future. 

Help  us  celebrate.  Join  us  for  Alumni  Week,  May  7-12,  201 2,  and  mark 
Carleton's  70th  anniversary — seven  decades  of  big  ideas.  Meet  great 
researchers  and  inspiring  alumni.  Sit  in  on  thought-provoking  discussions. 
Get  together  with  old  friends  and  former  profs,  and  remember  the  ideas 
that  changed  your  life. 

There's  more.  As  part  of  the  celebration,  we  plan  to  publish  a  very  special 
Carleton  University  Magazine — a  commemorative  issue  profiling  the  70 
best  and  brightest  ideas  of  the  Carleton  community. 

We  could  use  your  help.  Do  you  know  of  a  fellow  grad  or  former  prof 
whose  ideas  have  changed  the  world?  Mail  us  a  letter,  send  an  e-mail  to 
magazine_editor@carleton.ca,  or  tweet  us:  ©CarletonAlumni.  We'll  take 
some  of  your  suggestions  and  add  a  few  of  our  own. 


ALUMNI  WEEK:  CTMMWM 

Don't  miss  the  celebration!  Save  the  dates  today — but  keep  your 
eye  on  carleton. ca/alumni  for  more  information. 


Insurance 


Meloche  Monnex 


■  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


TUNE  IN,  TAKE  A  TRIP 

Matthew  Edwards,  BArch/08,  MArch/11,  wants  you  to  tap  in  to  sonic 
spaces.  The  intern  architect  was  part  of  a  group  of  electronic  artists 
who  created  Polylectures,  a  city  soundtrack  for  self-guided  explorers 

WRITTEN  BY  FATEEMA  SAYANI,  BJ/01  |  PORTRAIT  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 

Words  such  as  "rhythm"  and  "harmony"  act  as  mediators  between  the  worlds  of  architecture  and  music,  according  to 
Matthew  Edwards.  They  speak  to  the  feel  of  a  building  and  to  the  construction  of  a  song.  That  was  the  starting  point  for 
him  as  he  was  researching  10  buildings  in  Ottawa's  downtown  core  that  form  the  route  for  the  45-minute  sound  walk.  He 
gave  a  chunk  of  inspirational  text  to  musicians,  including  J'envoie,  A  Trible  Called  Red,  Kingdom  Shore,  My  Dad  Vs.  Yours 
and  Adam  Saikaley,  BMus/08.  They,  in  turn,  created  original  works  inspired  by  buildings  such  as  the  Bank  of  Canada,  St. 
Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  the  convention  centre  and  the  240  Sparks  Street  complex. 
The  project  was  led  by  musician  Antoine  Bedard  (a.k.a.  Montag),  who  produced  a  similar  walk  in  his  home  city  of  Montreal. 
As  part  of  his  research,  he  explored  the  connection  between  sound  and  architecture.  So,  is  it  direct?  Can  you  assign  a 
backbeat  to  a  brick  wall?  Not  quite,  he  says,  but  "you  can  use  a  lot  of  reverberation  to  invoke  spacious  places."  Sound  is 
another  dimension  of  the  city,  says  Edwards.  "We  can  enhance  our  overall  experience  by  incorporating  more  than  what  we 

see  with  our  eyes.  There  are  many  ways  to  see." 

Polylectures  will  be  available  for  download  through  Artengine.ca  and  on  borrowable  MP3  players  from  the  Bytown  Museum 
(at  the  Rideau  Canal  locks,  between  Parliament  Hill  and  the  Chateau  Laurier)  from  November  22  to  27. 
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A  Place  to  Roost 


WRITTEN  BY  ROB  THOMAS,  BA/99,  MJ/06 
PHOTOS  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 


IT  HAS  BEEN  A  LOUNGE, 
A  COFFEE  HOUSE,  A  BAR 
AND  A  CYBERCAFE— 
NO  MATTER  THE  GUISE, 
ROOSTER'S  HAS  BEEN 
MEET-UP  CENTRAL  FOR 
STUDENTS  WANTING  TO 
DECOMPRESS,  STUDY 
OR  START  A  MOVEMENT. 
CHARTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  CARLETON'S  SOME- 
TIMES NOTORIOUS, 
SOMETIMES  NEGLECTED 
UNDERGRADUATE  OASIS 


1971 

Journalism  student  Arthur  McGregor 
co-founds  a  club,  called  the  Aardvark,  on 
the  mezzanine  of  the  new  Unicentre.  Its 
vibe  is  fuelled  by  acoustic  folk,  marijuana 
and  resold  cafeteria  drinks.  No  alcohol  is 
served.  The  name  Rooster's  is  lifted  from 
the  pattern  on  some  tablecloths.  It  sticks. 

1972 

The  party  moves  upstairs  to  its  current 
roost.  It  replaces  a  student  lounge 
dubbed  The  Purple  Passion  Pit  because 
of  a  long,  snake-like  purple  couch.  The 
Charlatan  of  the  day  describes  Rooster's 
as  "a  great  place  to  have  coffee  during 
the  day  and  in  the  evenings  there  is 
often  entertainment  provided  by  either 
name  artists  such  as  Cedric  Smith  or  local 
student  talent." 

1974 

McGregor  clashes  with  the  student 
association.  "I  was  under  pressure  to 
bring  in  draft  beer,"  he  says  today. 


"What  I  wanted  was  a  listening  room.  I 
kicked  people  out  if  they  talked  during  a 
performance." 

1975 

McGregor  is  fired.  "Literally  the  day  I  left, 
they  brought  in  the  draft  taps,"  he  says. 
McGregor  goes  on  to  found  the  Ottawa 
Folklore  Centre. 

1977 

Management  invests  in  220  hard  wooden 
chairs  that  patrons  curse  deep  into  the 
1990s.  Meanwhile,  a  federal  health 
minister,  Monique  Begin,  causes  a 
political  uproar  after  criticizing  her  own 
government  during  a  lecture  at  Rooster's. 

1980 

Liberal  strategist  Warren  Kinsella, 
BJ/84;  Conservative  MP  Gord  Brown, 
BAHons/83;  and  Ottawa  mayor  Jim 
Watson,  BA/83,  forge  lifelong  political 
friendships  over  pints  at  Rooster's  and  the 
pub  that  will  become  Oliver's. 


11  Fall  2011 


1987 

On  campus,  students  rally  for  East  Timor 
and  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
The  student  association  rails  against 
a  policy  that  forces  Rooster's  to  hire  a 
doorman  to  curb  underage  drinking. 

2001 

The  student  association  faces  pressure 
from  the  administration  to  stop  serving 
alcohol  in  advance  of  the  double  cohort. 
Rooster's  wins  back  the  right  to  sell  food. 
The  deep-fat  fryer  is  retired,  and  an  era 
of  high  prices,  and  limited  selection  ends. 

2002 

Rooster's  trades  booze  for  beans  and 
returns  to  its  roots  as  a  coffee  house. 
Students  aren't  thrilled.  "Rooster's  has 
a  really  nice  pub  atmosphere  that's 
no  longer  going  to  be  there,"  Laura 
Foss,  BAHons/02,  tells  The  Charlatan  at 
the  time.  The  idea  is  that  drinkers  will 
migrate  from  Rooster's,  a  money-maker, 
to  Oliver's  Pub,  a  money-loser. 


2003 

Rooster's  reopens  as  a  cybercafe  following 
delayed  renovations.  Blue  couches  and 
computer  terminals  replace  ratty  leather 
couches  and  pool  tables.  The  dingy, 
cigarette-pocked  carpet  is  removed.  "It's 
a  little  too  chic,"  criminology  student 
Lindsay  Porter  tells  The  Charlatan  at 
the  time.  "I  think  the  first-  and  second- 
year  students  will  appreciate  it  because 
they  didn't  grow  up  with  the  old,  dank 
Rooster's."  The  campus  Wi-Fi  network  will 
soon  render  the  cybercafe  obsolete. 

2005 

Controversy  over  closing  the  taps  at 
Rooster's  resurfaces  amid  plans  to  reduce 
the  size  of  Oliver's  during  Unicentre 
renovations.  Drinkers  never  migrated 
from  Rooster's  to  Ollie's,  and  the  pub  is 
still  losing  money. 

2006 

Rooster's  gets  a  plug  in  The  Vancouver 
Sun  when  columnist  Kate  Zimmerman, 


BA/80,  makes  reference  to  a  spiced  apple 
juice  served  at  the  pub  in  the  late  '70s. 

2007 

A  frosh  guide  in  The  Charlatan  taps 
Rooster's  as  "the  best  place  to  grab  lunch 
on  campus"  thanks  to  its  pitas  and  bagel 
sandwiches.  "Once  you  have  one  you'll 
be  craving  them  all  year,"  they  warn. 

2008 

Starbucks  sets  up  shop  just  steps  from 
Rooster's,  and  the  student  association 
worries  that  their  money-making  coffee 
house  may  take  a  financial  hit. 

2011 

Today  the  blue  couches  are  a  little  sun- 
bleached,  and  the  paint  could  use  a 
touch-up,  but  it  isn't  the  "dank"  pub  of 
the  1980s  and  1990s.  Sandwiches— not 
coffee  or  spiced  apple  juice — are  the  big 
money-makers.  E 
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THEORIST 

PERCUSSIONIST  JESSE  STEWART,  A  PROFESSOR 
IN  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  STUDIES  IN  ART  AND 
CULTURE,  EXPLORES  THE  SONIC  WORLD 

IN  PROJECTS  THAT  RANGE  FROM  THE 
PROFOUND  TO  THE  SEEMINGLY  BIZARRE. 
COMBINING  THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  A  WRITER, 
VISUAL  ARTIST,  ACADEMIC  AND  MUSICIAN, 
STEWART  CREATES  WORKS  THAT  EXPAND  ON 
NOTIONS  OF  SPACE  AND  SOUND.  CHARTING 
A  CAREER  PATH  IN  FOUR  PORTRAIT-PROFILES 

He  concentrates  ferociously,  almost  glowering,  lips  scrunched  tightly 

together.  Sometimes  his  whole  body  moves.  Playing  his  drum  kit, 
Jesse  Stewart  is  on  some  other  planet,  focused  on  keeping  time.  And 
time  is  passing,  although  no  one  in  the  audience  has  checked  a  watch. 
All  seem  engrossed  in  Stewart's  mysterious  sonic  world. 
Everyone's  involved  as  he  thrums  the  membrane  of  a  floor  torn  with 
one  hand — all  digits  engaged — and,  with  the  other,  taps  and  snaps  for 
punctuation.  Layers  of  sound  build  up,  louder,  then  softer.  Then  Stew- 
art beats  with  both  hands  as  if  working  the  bongos.  The  large  cym- 
bal crashes,  for  all  the  world  like  waves,  until  he  draws  his  drumstick 
against  it,  eliciting  an  eeriness  turned  silvery  as  his  voice  comes  in  on 
an  extended  note.  Stewart  calls  the  performance  "an  invitation  to  lose 
one's  self  in  the  moment,  the  expandable  moment,  almost  beyond 
time."  Eternity  in  an  hour. 


15  Fall  2011 


WRITTEN  BY  CINDY  DEACHMAN  |  PHOTOS  BY  TONY  FOUHSE 


Features 


AT  THE  GALLERY 


Throughout  August  and  September,  Stewart  exhibited  his  artwork  at  the  Karsh-Masson  Gallery 
in  Ottawa.  Walking  in,  a  visitor  heard  the  intermittent  sound  of  a  drip — a  hanging  intravenous  bag 
dripping  onto  the  membrane  of  a  transparent  snare  drum.  Little  by  little,  the  accumulation  of  water 
changed  the  timbre  of  the  drum,  lowering  its  pitch.  When  the  drumhead  filled  completely,  the  drops 
fell  without  a  sound.  "Our  first  drum — the  ultimate  timekeeper,"  says  Stewart,  likening  the  sculpture 
to  our  own  pulsing  hearts. 

Upstairs  were  other  works  measuring  time.  One  contained  pieces  of  glass  collected  over  20-odd 
years,  pale  bits  worn  away  by  waves  lapping  onto  beaches.  Each  day  Stewart  adds  one  more  fragment 
to  the  more  than  13,000  in  this  arrangement  of  concentric  rings.  Each  glassy  bit  represents  the 
passing  of  one  more  day  in  Stewart's  life. 

Instead  of  giving  the  usual  artist's  talk  at  Karsh-Masson,  Stewart  appeared  for  a  performance, 
a  first  for  the  gallery.  He  played  his  trap  kit,  turning  aside  to  spin  vinyl  on  a  turntable.  The  needle 
scratched  and  skipped  across  the  square  pattern  he  had  sandblasted  into  the  record,  reminiscent 
of  hip-hop  turntablism.  Only  fragments  of  the  spoken-word  record  could  be  made  out,  tantalizing 
snippets  such  as:  "Time  ...  the  inexplicable  material  of  our  existence  ..." 

For  years,  Stewart  has  investigated  the  Tibetan  sand  mandala.  The  Kalachakra  mandala,  or  wheel 
of  time,  is  said  to  encompass  not  only  the  cycles  of  the  planets  but  the  rhythms  of  breathing.  All 
events  —  past,  present  and  future  —  on  the  same  plane,  time  without  beginning,  without  end. 
Conventional  time  delineation  is  supposed  to  disappear  as  a  viewer  focuses  on  the  centre  of  the 
mandala.  Afterwards,  the  mandala  is  taken  apart,  all  sand  swept  into  the  river.  Stewart  wants  to 
erase  distinctions  between  the  visual  and  sonic  arts  to  centre  attention  on  the  dimensions  of  time 
and  space.  What  exactly  are  they?  Do  they  exist  outside  the  human  mind?  Or  not? 


FOUND  OBJECTS 


Over  coffee,  Stewart  picks  up  the  white  ceramic  salt  and  pepper  shakers  on  the  table. 
Tapping  the  two  bulbous  bases  against  each  other,  he  produces  a  dull  clacking.  "This  does 
resemble  the  sound  of  two  little  rounded  stones  being  struck  together,"  Stewart  says,  almost 
surprised,  as  if  he  had  wanted  to  mimic  that  very  sound.  Tapping  the  shakers  together  again, 
he  moves  them  to  his  lips,  formed  into  an  O  shape.  With  his  mouth  as  resonator,  like  the 
hollow  body  of  a  guitar,  the  clacks  amplify,  wowing  in  vibration. 


"When  performing,"  Stewart  explains,  "I  want  to  generate  interest  through  a  nice  balance 
between  the  repetition  of  the  beat  and  the  variations  between  timbre  and  pitch."  And  so, 
while  drumming  on  plate  glass,  if  he  finds  that  its  dull  resonance  makes  for  dull  listening, 
he'll  drag  or  rub  his  homemade  mallets,  capped  with  toy  bouncy  balls,  across  the  surface.  A 
sustained  otherworldly  note  ensues. 


Found  objects  produce 
found  sound.  If  Stewart 
doesn't  get  the  sound 
he  likes  from  an  object, 
he'll  experiment  and 


Stewart  down  the  way 
from  campus  at  the 


corner  of  Branson  and 
Gladstone  avenues. 


MC  HAMMER:  Jesse 


Stewart  wants  to  "explore  non-musical  sounds  and  make  them  musical,  elicit  some  kind  of 
secret,  coax  new  sounds  from  them."  Every  day  he  listens;  every  day  he  wonders.  Stewart  is 
nothing  if  not  inquisitive,  sharing  his  curiosity  with  others  who  show  any  interest.  Ordinary 
objects.  What  else  can  they  be?  What  else  could  they  be? 


He  has  used  steel  bowls,  electrical  conduits,  canoe  paddles  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  He 
has  played  a  reconfigured,  almost  unrecognizable  drum  set.  And  he  plays  with  water.  One 
evening  this  past  summer,  he  played  next  to  John  Ceprano's  Balanced  Rock  sculpture  on 
the  Ottawa  River.  Listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  water,  he  made  a  soft  answer  with  his  hand 
drum.  As  the  river  replied,  Stewart  playfully  thrummed  back.  When  no  sound  came  back,  that 
silence  was  heard  as  never  before.  As  a  bird  uttered  a  cry,  he  grabbed  the  waterfowl  call  he 
had  picked  up  at  a  hunting  store.  Bird  and  man  made  unfamiliar  music  together. 


adapt.  In  this  case,  he 
added  bouncy  balls  to 
homemade  mallets. 
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Features 


UP  THE  TREE  HOUSE 


In  Stewart's  backyard  is  a  tree  house  he  built  for  his  two  children.  It's  solid,  nothing  rickety. 
The  stairs  are  steep,  ladder-like — and  once  up,  you  see  the  splayed  trunk  of  the  silver  maple 
emerging  through  sawn  holes. 

Two  windows  have  shutters  with  gingerbread  cut-outs.  Two  skylights  let  in  daylight,  and 
battery-operated  lights  serve  in  the  evening.  Inside  are  a  desk,  benches  and  a  bed,  hideaway 
furniture  made  of  simple  boards.  There's  a  shallow  cupboard  for  storing  the  weatherproof 
cushions. 

Stewart  intends  to  give  concerts  up  here.  It  wouldn't  take  many  for  a  full  house.  There's  no 
room  for  a  whole  drum  set,  but  Stewart's  simple  frame  drum  fits  just  fine.  So  would  other  small 
instruments:  pebbles,  shells,  a  salad  bowl.  Voice  might  get  into  the  picture.  Here,  "the  space  itself 
becomes  the  improv  partner." 

Back  in  the  '90s,  Stewart  played  jazz  and  rock  in  bar  bands.  A  few  years  later,  as  his  visual  work 
went  on  display,  he  left  the  dark  dinginess  of  a  club  for  the  clean  light  of  an  art  gallery.  Attentive 
audiences  were  a  nice  change  too. 

Since  then,  Stewart  has  been  drawn  to  different  acoustic  environments.  He's  played  at  a 
second-hand  store  in  St.  John's,  surrounded  by  playable  blocks  of  ice  at  Toronto's  WinterCity  in 
Nathan  Phillips  Square,  at  Vancouver's  International  Jazz  Festival  and  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  in  front  of  Barnett  Newman's  immense,  minimal  Voice  of  Fire. 

So  far,  the  tree  house  accommodates  only  three  people,  with  perhaps  a  fourth  perched  on  the 
tiny  balcony.  Up  here,  Stewart  is  reminded  that  many  children  don't  have  a  tree  house  in  which  to 
play,  quietly  or  madly.  Some  don't  even  have  a  real  home.  He  proposes  audience  members  pay  by 
donation  to  their  favourite  children's  charity. 


BRANCHING  OUT:  Jesse 
Stewart  created  this  tree 
house  for  his  children. 
Having  spent  considerable 
time  and  money  on  the 
project,  he  felt  a  tinge  of 
sadness.  What  of  all  the 
children  who  have  no  home? 
He  assuaged  his  concerns 
by  hosting  concerts  inside 
the  tree  house.  Admission  is 
by  donation  to  a  children's 
charity. 


HAVING  PLAYED  IN  BAR  BANDS  AND  ART 
GALLERIES,  STEWART  HAS  BEEN  DRAWN  TO 
DIFFERENT  ACOUSTIC  ENVIRONMENTS. 
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CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  WERE  PRODUCED. 
FROM  SOMEWHERE.  WHERE  HAVE  WE  COME 
FROM?  WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING? 


DOWN  IN  THE  CAVE 

Stewart  spent  the  whole  of  the  last  night  in  September  recording  his  21st  (or  so)  CD 
in  the  Bonnechere  Caves  in  Eganville.  He  took  his  two  heaviest  instruments  to  strike, 
scrape  and  roll,  to  mark  time.  Both  are  made  of  stone.  One  is  a  collection  of  rock  core 
samples,  the  other  a  marimba  he  made  from  97  pieces  of  cut,  polished  marble,  weighing 
almost  145  kilograms.  Playing  in  the  main  cave,  the  connected  network  of  side  caves  and 
tunnels  made  for  unusual  acoustics  amid  what  he  calls  "the  poetic  sensibility  of  stone 
with  stone." 

Ever  restless,  Stewart  is  exploring  the  periodic  table  as  a  template  for  a  new  series. 
He's  working  from  the  premise  of  every  chemical  element  being  defined  by  the  number 
of  protons  in  its  atomic  nucleus.  The  simplest  element,  hydrogen,  has  only  one,  which 
we  take  to  represent  its  atomic  number.  Stewart  proposes  matching  atomic  numbers 
to  pitches.  Thus  hydrogen  would  equal  one  pitch;  oxygen,  with  its  eight  protons,  eight 
pitches,  and  so  on.  A  dense  composition  that's  tricky  to  pull  off. 

He  knows  that  the  Bonnechere  Caves  are  500,000  years  old,  that  his  marimba  marble 
is  younger,  and  that  the  earth's  molten  metal,  some  in  his  cymbal,  was  thrown  4.54 
billion  years  ago.  And  the  universe?  Cosmologists  reckon  that  nine  billion  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  earth,  the  Big  Bang  happened  and  somehow  all  118  chemical  elements 
were  produced.  From  somewhere.  Where  have  we  come  from?  Where  are  we  going?  Jesse 
Stewart  keeps  up  his  never-ending  inquiries.  S 


ROCK  OUT:  Jesse 
Stewart  recorded  his 
latest  album  in  a  cave 
to  take  advantage  of 
the  unusual  acoustics 
and  the  poetic 
sensibility  of  stone. 
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STUART  HICKOX  WANTS  TO  GET  INSIDE  YOUR  TOILET 
TO  SEE  IF  IT'S  LEAKING.  IT'S  NOT  GLAMOUROUS  WORK, 
BUT  IT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE.  STOP  A  LEAK  HERE  AND 
THERE,  AND  YOU'LL  SAVE  SOME  DOUGH  AND  SOME 
WATER.  GET  THOUSANDS  TO  DO  THE  SAME,  AND  IT'S  A 
MOVEMENT  WITH  A  MESSAGE.  UNPACKING  THE  MANTRA 
OF  HICKOX'S  NON-PROFIT  ECO  ORG  ONE  CHANGE 


WRITTEN  BY  PATRICK  LANGSTON,  MA/79  |  PHOTOS  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 
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tuart  Hickox,  do  you  ever  feel  like  a  misfit?  "All  the  time," 
answers  the  founder  and  president  of  One  Change,  an 
Ottawa-based  not-for-profit  foundation.  Since  2005,  the 
organization  has  parlayed  deceptively  simple  ideas  into  an 
engine  of  change.  It  started  by  handing  out  free  compact 
fluorescent  light  (CFL)  bulbs  to  Ottawa  homeowners  to 
encourage  people  to  use  the  energy  misers.  Now  Project 
Porchlight,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  along  with  One  Change's 
other  programs,  has  spread  to  more  than  1,200  communities 
across  North  America. 

As  part  of  his  job,  Hickox,  BA/92,  says  he  has  "to  do  the 
political  thing,"  but  it  doesn't  come  naturally.  "Being  in  a  room 
full  of  politicians,  shaking  hands  and  saying,  'Thank  you  for 
your  support,'  is  artificial  for  me.  So  I  do  something  quirky.  I 
reach  inside  my  jacket  and  say,  'Want  to  see  my  light  bulb?'" 

His  cheekiness  is  part  of  his  appeal.  The  43-year-old  also 
benefits  because  his  zeal  is  free  from  that  familiar  evangelical 
air  that  can  sabotage  any  good  cause.  Hickox's  personal  sense 
of  outsiderness  defines  the  operation  of  One  Change. 

Most  of  what  we  hear  about  energy  efficiency  and 
environmental  issues  comes  from  mass  marketing  and 
large-scale,  upper-tier  information  sources.  Governments 
prompt  us,  sometimes  with  financial  incentives,  to  increase 
the  insulation  in  our  homes.  Power  utilities  encourage 
us  to  do  our  laundry  at  night,  when  demand  is  low.  News 
organizations  worry  us  with  disquieting  news  about  ice 
caps  and  CO2  levels. 

One  Change,  by  contrast,  knocks  on  your  door  and  gives 
you  a  free  CFL  bulb,  a  key  chain  with  a  digital  tire  gauge  so 
that  you  can  keep  your  tires  properly  inflated  and  your  car 
fuel -efficient,  or  a  water  conservation  kit.  The  kit  uses  a  dye 
tablet  to  detect  leaks  in  your  toilet  tank,  which  could  cost 
$250  a  year  in  wasted  water. 

It  doe's  this  with  an  army  of  local  volunteers  and  the  help 
of  sponsors,  including  banks  and  city  governments.  At  the 
same  time  you're  being  handed  your  freebie,  the  One  Change 
volunteer  will  let  you  know  how  you  can  get  your  old  energy- 
sucking  fridge  hauled  away  for  free. 

The  goal  is  empowering  people  to  take  on  good  social 
changes  they  might  not  get  to  on  their  own.  The  strategy 
is  reciprocity  and,  on  some  level,  kind  of  like  bribery.  The 
volunteer  gives  the  householder  a  small  gift  and  asks 
for  something  in  return  that  requires  a  bit  of  effort  and 
commitment,  such  as  using  that  dye  tablet  or  booking  the 
electricity  utility  to  have  that  old  beer  fridge  carted  off  and 
recycled. 

The  approach  is  rooted  in  a  concept  called  community- 
based  social  marketing  (CBSM),  a  popular  mode  of 
advertising  in  non-profit  circles.  Whereas  general 
marketing  aims  to  entice  us  to  buy  a  product  or  service, 
social  marketing  wants  to  influence  behaviour  for  social 
good  by  using  standard  techniques  such  as  advertising 
or  cheap  giveaways.  In  addition,  the  face-to-face  contact 
with  a  member  of  your  community  acts  as  another  layer  of 
influence  to  instigate  change. 
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Stuart  Hickox  in  the  green  space  behind  the  One 
Change  building  on  Chamberlain  Avenue  in  Ottawa, 
off  Bank  Street.  The  empty  18-litre  water  jugs  are 
used  to  illustrate  how  much  water  your  leaking  toilet 
wastes.  Your  throne  could  be  wasting  up  to  500  litres 
of  treated  water  in  one  day.  A  small  blue  tab  is  a  quick 
fix  to  a  huge  problem. 


But  skeptics  might  argue  that  having  a  stranger  interrupt 
your  day  to  talk  about  a  tire-pressure  gauge  is  just  another 
version  of  faceless  (and  annoying)  telemarketing.  Can 
handing  out  a  key  chain  start  the  sorts  of  vast  changes 
needed  to  drop  greenhouse  gas  emissions  even  a  smidge? 
Yes,  it  all  starts  small,  according  to  Hickox,  who  works  out 
of  a  second-floor  office  on  Chamberlain  Avenue,  off  Bank 
Street.  "Within  three  or  four  weeks  into  a  campaign,  when  we 
knock  on  doors,  a  quarter  of  the  people  say,  'Oh,  I've  heard 
about  you.'  That  recognition  predisposes  homeowners  to 
listen  rather  than  just  turning  off." 

Hickox  says  most  people  already  know  change  is  needed. 
"The  age  of  awareness  is  over  in  the  environmental 
movement,"  he  declares,  adding  that  people  tend  not  to 
change  when  information  is  the  only  motivator.  One  Change 
puts  the  means  for  change  right  in  people's  hands,  and  it 
has  a  domino  effect.  People  getting  a  free  CFL  bulb  will, 
for  example,  buy  at  least  five  more  in  the  following  weeks. 
"There's  a  lot  of  behavioural  science  that  shows  catalyst 
action  such  as  changing  a  light  bulb  does  affect  self- 
perception,"  Hickox  says.  "People  model  other  behaviours  on 
that  change  if  the  idea  came  from  people  they  respect  and  if 
they  see  other  people  doing  it." 

One  Change  uses  data  mapping  to  identify  priority  areas, 
based  on  the  funder's  needs.  For  example,  a  campaign  in 
New  Jersey,  funded  by  the  board  of  public  utilities,  aimed 
to  correct  a  perception  problem.  A  conservation  message 
from  the  utility  didn't  resonate  with  residents.  Who 
wants  to  give  up  precious  time  to  volunteer  for  the  power 
company?  One  Change  was  able  to  rustle  up  volunteers  to 
spread  the  conservation  message.  The  campaign's  success 
was  measured  by  the  number  of  doors  that  were  opened 
and  by  the  decline  of  energy  use  in  subsequent  weeks.  The 
foundation  measures  the  results  of  projects  and  had  its 
models  tested  by  the  Academy  of  Educational  Development 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  non-profit  organization  that  focuses 
on  health  promotion  and  economic  development. 

Judith  Madill,  a  former  faculty  member  at  Carleton  who 
teaches  marketing  in  the  University  of  Ottawa's  Telfer  School 
of  Management,  says  a  well-designed  CBSM  program  is  like 
most  marketing  efforts:  to  work,  it  has  to  be  based  on  an 
understanding  of  how  people  behave. 

Relationships  like  those  that  start  when  someone  answers 
the  door  to  a  One  Change  volunteer  are  increasingly 
important  in  marketing,  she  says,  "because  your  peers 
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influence  your  behaviour."  Academic  research 
shows  that  CBSM  does  work,  she  says,  but 
also  stresses  that  changing  behaviour  is  a 
complicated  and  slow  process. 
CBSM  may,  in  fact,  work  best  when  combined 
with  education  and  the  law — the  sale  of  incandescent  bulbs 
will  be  banned  in  Canada  as  of  2012 — the  other  two  common 
methods  of  altering  social  behaviour,  Madill  says. 

Hickox  stresses  that  the  organization  is  about  far  more 
than  just  light  bulbs,  even  though  he  frequently  draws  on 
Project  Porchlight  for  illustrations  of  how  One  Change  works. 
A  visit  to  the  richly  documented  site  www.onechange.org 
underscores  his  contention.  It  has  everything  from  news 
releases  to  a  video  on  mercury  in  CFL  bulbs.  (Hickox  says 
One  Change  has  always  acknowledged  the  mercury  danger  of 
the  bulbs  and  encourages  their  safe  use  and  disposal.) 

Doug  McKenzie-Mohr  has  no  doubt  about  the  effectiveness 
of  CBSM,  since  he  describes  himself  as  its  founder,  but  the 
environmental  psychologist  does  question  whether  One 
Change  is  actually  employing  the  strategy  in  its  full  sense. 
He's  the  boss  at  McKenzie-Mohr  &  Associates,  a  consulting 
and  training  organization  specializing  in  CBSM,  and  a 
former  professor  of  psychology  at  St.  Thomas  University  in 
Fredericton,  N.B. 

Some  of  the  standard  steps  of  CBSM  include  pilot  testing 
and  behaviour  selection.  For  example,  in  the  promotion  of 
CFL  bulbs,  the  behaviour  you  actually  want  to  change  is 
not  the  purchase  of  the  bulbs,  but  the  installation  of  them. 
McKenzie-Mohr  gives  an  example  of  a  project  in  Queensland, 
Australia,  where  homeowners  were  given  CFL  bulbs,  but 
only  in  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  incandescent  bulbs. 
Thus,  they  would  have  to  install  the  energy-saving  bulbs  in 
order  to  have  light. 

Responding  to  McKenzie-Mohr's  criticism,  Hickox  says:  "We 
consider  ourselves  to  be  CBSM  in  practice.  We  do  everything 
he  recommends,  just  maybe  not  at  the  scale  he  wants 
everyone  to  aspire  to.  There  isn't  a  perfect  model  of  CBSM." 

Hickox  and  CBSM  seem  an  inevitable  match,  considering 
his  lineage.  A  native  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ,  he's  descended 
from  preachers,  who  aspire  to  a  better  world  and  prefer  good 
behaviour  to  bad,  and  farmers,  who  know  all  about  small 
things  like  seeds  growing  into  big  things  at  harvest  time. 
After  a  post-university  stint  with  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Behavioural  Science,  where  he  became  managing  editor,  he 
joined  the  Ottawa  marketing  company  gordongroup.  Hickox 
enjoyed  the  work,  but  as  a  new  father  in  a  climate-change- 
challenged  world,  he  was  anxious  about  the  future. 

While  searching  for  an  Energy  Star  refrigerator,  he 
spotted  the  statistic  that  if  every  household  in  the  United 
States  replaced  one  incandescent  bulb  with  a  CFL  bulb, 


VIDEO:    STUART  HICKOX  ON 
HIS  UPCOMING  PROJECTS  AT 
CARLETON . CA/ALUMNI 


the  reduction  in  pollution  from  energy  product:  on  would 
be  like  removing  800,000  cars  from  the  road.  "Tiat's  easy. 
That's  something  I  could  do,"  he  said  to  himself}  followed  by 
the  marketing  expert's  question,  "How  hard  can  it  be  to  get 
people  to  change  one  bulb?" 

Sensing  that  the  advocacy-driven  scolding  approach  of 
the  environmental  movement  alienates  many  pe  )ple,  he  and 
some  others  formed  a  small  local  group  to  do  it  a  different 
way.  Before  he  knew  it,  gordongroup,  initially  supportive  of 
his  idea,  was  suggesting  it  was  time  to  choose:  it  or  Project 
Porchlight.  "I'm  grateful  that  they  forced  me  to  make  the 
choice,"  he  says. 

Since  then,  One  Change  has  grown  into  a  16-person 
operation  that  can  swell  to  over  300  on  the  payroll  during 
campaigns.  There's  also  a  full-time  campaign  manager  in 
New  Jersey,  where  the  organization  aims  to  delivsr  over  1.5 
million  CFL  bulbs.  The  foundation  exists  on  whal  it  charges 
its  sponsors  and  occasional  grants.  It  recently  received  a 
two-year  $78,000  Trillium  grant  from  Ontario  to  c.evelop  a 
volunteer  management  strategy,  and  there  was  some  early 
money  from  Natural  Resources  Canada. 

One  Change  is  thinking  of  a  better  way  to  guars  ntee  that 
there's  money  to  work  with.  It  has  been  aided  by  e  report 
on  diversifying  and  developing  its  financial  resources, 
put  together  last  year  by  a  team  of  Carleton  Public  Policy 
graduate  students  under  the  supervision  of  Edward  T. 
Jackson  in  the  School  of  Public  Policy  and  Administration. 
The  report  notwithstanding,  "All  my  awesome  team  are 
living  on  six  months'  notice,"  says  Hickox,  seemingly 
unfazed  by  the  prospect. 

In  2007,  the  team  accepted  $1  million  from  the  Calgary- 
based  natural  gas  producer  EnCana  Corporation,  an  amount 
matched  by  the  Alberta  government,  and  rounded  i  p  4,000 
volunteers  to  distribute  CFL  bulbs  to  800,000  hous  molds  in 
the  province.  Hickox  and  his  board  were  aware  of  trie  bad 
optics  in  taking  money  from  big,  bad  oil.  But,  it  concluded, 
while  there  were  risks,  there  were  more  risks  in  pu  ting 
up  walls  between  industry  and  their  not-for-profit.  (Since 
2008,  EnCana  has  been  the  target  of  pipeline  bombings  in 
northern  British  Columbia.  Last  year,  the  province's  Ministry 
of  Environment  filed  charges  against  EnCana  over  tie  leak 
of  potentially  fatal  sour  gas  in  the  same  area  in  200  3.) 

This  past  summer,  Hickox  toured  the  Yukon  to  she  w 
communities,  many  of  them  isolated,  how  they  could 
conserve  energy.  He  says  he  was  blown  away  by  the 
enthusiastic  response  and  signed  up  more  than  500  people 
for  future  energy  conservation  initiatives. 

Now  he's  immersed  in  water  conservation  and  looking 
ahead  to  new  ideas. 

"This  little  idea  from  my  kitchen  has  totally  hijack 
It  didn't  take  long  after  moving  to  Ottawa  from  P.E.I 
realized  I  wasn't  going  to  be  prime  minister.  And  tha 
But  I  also  didn't  expect  to  be  the  founder  of  a  found 
that  gives  people  the  tools  to  change  the  world  one  sample 
action  at  a  time."  £2 
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Art  and  science  meet  in 
the  work  of  artist-academic 
Cindy  Stelmackowich. 
Contrasts  abound  as  she 
churns  up  beauty  from 
the  abject.  The  resulting 
works  show  that  attraction 
and  repulsion  can  coexist. 
A  look  inside  the  atelier 
with  journalist  Paul  Gessell 
and  photographer  Remi 
Theriault. 


Cindy's  little  shop  of  horrors 
is  down  a  hall  through  a 
rabbit  warren  of  artists' 
studios  in  an  old  Ottawa  bakery. 
The  building — now  called  Enriched 
Bread  Artists — is  something  of 
a  laboratory  for  creative  minds. 
Among  them  is  an  anatomically 
obsessed  artist,  properly  titled  Dr. 
Cindy  Stelmackowich,  during  her 
day  job  as  a  contract  instructor  at 
Carleton  University. 

Just  past  the  entrance  to 
Stelmackowich's  studio  there  is,  to 
the  right,  an  assortment  of  human 
hair  pieces  called  domes.  Nearby  is 
an  old  physician's  examining  table 
that  has  surely  been  party  to  more 
indelicate  secrets  than  a  church 
confessional.  Another  wall  displays 
rows  of  antique  black  mourning 
lace  that  fashion-conscious  Victorian 
ladies  used  to  adorn  their  widow's 
weeds.  Further  into  the  room 
are  photographic  blows-ups  of 
squirming  little  creatures  known 
^as  cholera  bacteria.  The  back  wall 
reveals  an  image  of  a  handsome 
young  man,  his  eyes  closed,  his 
chest  open,  his  organs  tumbling 
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Stelmackowich  in  her 
studio  with  a  Nazi- 
era  replica  dissection 
table  and  a  collection 
of  hair  domes,  objects 
of  mourning  that  were 
often  made  with  the  hair 
from  an  entire  family.  In 
exploring  early  mourning 
rituals,  the  artist  found 
that  hair  has  an  ethereal 
presence  in  some  ways. 
However,  when  it's  off 
the  head,  it  generates 
anxiety.  "Hair  can  strike 
you  in  so  many  ways," 
Stelmackowich  says. 


The  artist's  collection  of  Victorian 
photographs  comprises  early 
ambrotypes  and  tintypes. 
These  were  highly  cherished 
items,  hence  the  ornate  cases 
and  embossed  gold  mats. 
Stelmackowich  is  particularly 
interested  in  early  photos  that 
are  solarized  or  ones  where 
the  print  is  flaked  and,  thus, 
the  image  of  the  individual  is 
disappearing. 
"For  me,  it's  a  good  metaphor 
for  the  disappearance  of 
identity." 


into  a  ruby-red  glass  bowl  below.  Despite 
the  gore,  the  man  looks  angelic,  serene, 
even  seductive.  That's  a  Stelmackowich 
trademark:  conjuring  beauty  from 
unexpected  places.  Turns  out,  the  little 
shop  of  horrors  is  actually  a  beauty  shop. 

Among  the  studio's  many  surprises, 
none  is  greater  than  the  dissection  table 
covered  with  gleaming  white  ceramic  tile 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It's  a  replica 
that  Stelmackowich,  MA/95,  had  built  to 
match  some  she  saw  in  photographs  from 
Germany's  Nazi  era.  She  wants  to  allude 
both  directly  and  indirectly  to  that  period 
and  to  "practices  related  to  that  history" 
in  an  art  show  someday.  Why?  Because 
that  was  a  poignant  period  in  medical 
science.  "No  matter  how  I  use  the  table 
in  my  art,  it  will  refer  to  science  as  having 
had  negative  resonance,"  she  says. 


Stelmackowich  loves  to  bring  new  life  to  controversial  or  creepy  old  things,  so  we 
are  simultaneously  curiously  attracted  and  repulsed.  It  forces  questions. 

Until  the  dissection  table  goes  on  public  display,  Stelmackowich  is  using  it  as  a  work 
surface.  "I  like  the  clinical  look,"  she  says.  On  this  particular  day,  an  elaborate  Victorian-era 
hair  wreath  rests  on  the  table.  Human  hair  is  twirled  to  form  roses,  lilies  and  other  flowers. 
Stelmackowich  added  dozens  of  small  lengths  of  wiggly  wires,  each  topped  with  a  button 
that  looks  like  an  eye.  "I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  wreaths  look  back  at 
you,"  Stelmackowich  says.  Of  course.  Why  have  a  hair  wreath  just  sit  there? 

"She  really  enjoys  that  push-pull,"  says  Judith  Parker,  acting  curator  of  Ottawa's 
Bytown  Museum,  where  Stelmackowich  did  a  residency  earlier  this  year  and  where 
she  has  a  solo  show  on  now  and  continuing  until  January  8,  2012.  The  exhibit,  called 
Dearly  Departed,  looks  at  the  visual  and  written  language  of  19th-century  mourning. 

The  show  is  one  of  many  commitments  crowding  Stelmackowich's  calendar.  She 
is  teaching  a  Carleton  course  on  feminism  and  gender  issues  in  art  while  also  doing 
research  for  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Science  and  Technology  in  Ottawa  for  a 
forthcoming  exhibit  on  medicine  and  the  five  senses.  Next  spring,  Stelmackowich 
will  do  a  post-doctoral  fellowship  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  an  honour 
normally  bestowed  upon  doctors  and  scientists,  rather  than  artists.  The  fellowship  will 
be  followed  by  the  2012  publication  of  Bodies  of  Knowledge:  Nineteenth  Century 
Anatomical  Atlases,  1 800-1 860,  which  incorporates  much  of  her  doctoral  thesis  from 
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An  original  German  medical  mannequin 
from  the  1930s  is  a  table  topper  inside 
Stelmackowich's  studio.  Add  water  to 
the  model  to  see  the  connections  and 
traffic  pattern  of  the  artery  and  vein 
systems.  Stelmackowich's  works  have 
an  underlying  accuracy  to  them,  which 
perhaps  lends  credibility  to  work  that, 
on  the  surface,  engenders  feelings  of 
intrigue  and  aversion. 


Binghamton  State  University  of  New  York. 

Stelmackowich's  academic  career  and 
art  practice  have  been  a  juxtaposition 
of  science,  medicine  and  art.  She  loves 
nothing  more  than  to  find  an  arresting 
anatomical  drawing  from  an  old  atlas, 
photograph  it,  enlarge  it  and  then 
Photoshop  other  objects  into  the  picture. 
The  final  work  is  a  startlingly  life-sized  digital 
print  collage  that  challenges  the  viewer  to 
look  at  the  human  body  in  new  ways.  The 
inside,  with  its  trellises  of  veins  and  nerves, 
can  be  just  as  beautiful  as  a  painting  of  a 
voluptuous  woman  in  her  bath. 

Stelmackowich  grew  up  in  Melville,  a 
small  city  in  eastern  Saskatchewan,  the 
daughter  of  a  teacher  and  a  baker.  It's 
one  of  life's  fine  coincidences  that  the 
daughter  who  spent  years  helping  her 
dad  bake  bread  is  now  following  her 
creative  impulses  in  an  old  bakery. 

In  school,  Stelmackowich  was  equally 
enthralled  by  art  and  science,  so  she 
studied  both  for  the  first  few  years  of  her 
undergraduate  degree  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  in  Saskatoon.  By  third 
year,  she  had  decided  against  spending 
her  life  in  a  laboratory  and  pursued  a 
double  major  in  fine  arts  and  art  history. 
Her  electives  included  courses  in  cell 
anatomy  and  biochemistry,  to  keep 
up  that  side  of  her  interests.  In  1991, 
Stelmackowich  came  to  Carleton  to 
complete  her  MA.  The  doctorate  from 
Binghamton  came  in  2010. 

It  was  in  the  late  1990s  that 
Stelmackowich  started  creating  medically 
themed  art  in  earnest.  Laboratory 
beakers,  test  tubes  and  other  scientific 
equipment  were  turned  into  installations 
and  sculptures.  Most  successful  were  the 
images  harvested  from  old  medical  texts 
and  then  reworked  the  way  a  sculptor 
moulds  clay. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  was  definitely 
impressed  with  Stelmackowich's 
exhibition  at  the  Kristi  Engle  Gallery  in 
that  city  in  2008.  The  review  described 
the  work  as  "bizarre,  haunting  and 
beautiful."  And,  the  reviewer  added, 
sexually  charged. 

"One  stunning  example  is  The  Wreck 
of  the  Underley  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
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England — 1866  in  which  the  bow  of 
the  careening  ship  slices  into  the  body 
of  a  whale,"  wrote  reviewer  Sharon 
Mizota.  "This  tableau  is  embedded  in  the 
abdomen  of  a  female  torso  whose  flayed 
skin  frames  the  scene  like  petals  or  skeins 
of  spun  candy.  It's  an  image  of  penetration 
on  at  least  three  levels:  the  ship's  collision 
with  the  whale,  the  dissection  itself  and 
the  suggestive  placement  of  the  phallic 
ship  inside  a  woman's  body." 

Stelmackowich  was  delighted  with  the 
Los  Angeles  rave.  She  was  also  delighted 
last  spring  when  the  National  Arts  Centre 
staged  the  multidisciplinary  arts  festival 
in  Ottawa  called  Prairie  Scene,  which 
saw  her  work  exhibited  alongside  that 
of  one  of  her  idols,  Winnipeg's  Diana 
Thorneycroft,  whose  art  also  aestheticizes 
the  body  in  startling  ways. 

Evolving  cultural  attitudes  toward  the 
body,  especially  the  bodies  of  women, 
infuse  Stelmackowich's  work  in  the  studio 
and  the  classroom.  In  the  first  few  lessons 
of  her  fall  course,  Stelmackowich  revisits 
feminist  debates  of  the  1960s,  an  often- 
unknown  era  for  20-year-old  students. 
She  explains  why  women  rebelled  and 
how  the  rebellion  was  linked  to  liberation 
movements  for  gays  and  racial  minorities. 
Then  the  class  moves  into  the  study  of 
feminist  artists  such  as  Judy  Chicago,  the 
American  creator  of  The  Dinner  Party,  a 
much-debated  installation  honouring  39 
women  from  history. 

Another  course  she  has  taught  is  called 
Envisioning  the  Body:  Between  Arts 
and  Science,  on  how  art  about  the  body 
intersects  with  science.  Many  science 
majors  are  attracted  to  the  art  history  class. 
They  suddenly  become  enthralled  with  the 
visual  culture  of  biology  or  medicine. 

Stelmackowich  has  lectured  at  Carleton 
since  2003.  "She  is  incredibly  friendly  and 
accessible  and  approachable,"  says  Brian 
Foss,  an  art  historian  and  director  for  the 
School  for  Studies  in  Art  and  Culture. 
"She  is  able  to  visualize  images  with  the 
kind  of  immediacy  and  sensuality  that 
isn't  distant,  that  students  rightly  find 
extremely  engaging." 

Foss  sees  Stelmackowich's  work  as 
evolving  from  the  Renaissance,  when 


artists  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michelangelo  physically  explored  the  inner 
workings  of  the  body  in  order  to  give 
more  life  to  their  images  of  its  exterior. 

Stelmackowich  enjoys  leading  student 
debate  on  the  trend  of  exhibiting  real 
corpses  that  have  been  plasticized 
and  placed  in  poses  borrowed  from 
art  history  or  the  world  of  sports.  An 
example  is  the  physician  and  anatomist 
Gunther  von  Hagens'  globe-trotting  Body 
Worlds,  public  anatomical  exhibitions 
of  donated  human  bodies  to  educate 
the  public  about  health  and  anatomy. 
Stelmackowich  compares  such  shows 
to  16th-century  public  dissections  by 
the  likes  of  Belgian  anatomist  Andreas 
Vesalius.  It  was  not  until  the  late 
18th  century  that  cadaver  dissection 
disappeared  behind  the  closed  door  of 
the  hospital,  Stelmackowich  explains, 
noting  that  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  the 
exhibition  of  body  parts  remained  an 
attraction  at  travelling  fairs  as  late  as  the 
early  20th  century. 

Exhibitions  such  as  Body  Worlds  are 
considered  exploitative  and  ghoulish 
in  some  quarters.  So  what  about 
Stelmackowich's  reworking  of  old 
anatomical  drawings?  Are  they  ghoulish? 
Andrew  Morrow  says  no.  Morrow,  a 
former  colleague  at  Enriched  Bread 
Artists,  paints  sexually  explicit,  apocalyptic 
scenes  that  also  conjure  up  beauty  from 


unexpected  places.  The  two  artists  have 
the  same  dealer.  "I  find  the  work  quite 
academic  and  strongly  motivated  by 
a  collector's  impulse,"  says  Morrow.  "I 
actually  find  it  quite  pristine  and  cold." 

Stelmackowich  is  more  concerned 
with  creating  objects  of  beauty  than 
of  fright — she  is  more  beautician  than 
vampire.  If  viewers  appreciate  the 
aesthetics  of  her  work,  she  is  content,  but 
she  is  delighted  if  people  examine  the 
issues  raised  by  the  layers  of  her  work. 

Pointing  to  the  hair  wreath  on  the 
dissection  table,  Stelmackowich  declares: 
"I  want  to  challenge  myself  and  take 
this  wreath  somewhere  else.  It's  already 
strange.  How  can  I  make  it  surreal?  How 
can  I  be  fair  to  these  aesthetics  but,  at 
the  same  time,  place  them  somewhere 
where  they  can  go  up  in  all  these 
conversations?  To  me,  that's  the  role 
of  the  artist.  That's  also  the  role  of  the 
academic."  ED 

This  work,  called  Eye  Wreath, 
uses  eyes  made  of  hand-painted 
glass  that  are  originals  from  the 
Victorian  period.  Taxidermists 
used  them  for  ducks  and  birds. 
Stelmackowich  sources  period 
artifacts  from  flea  markets  to 
juxtapose  them  with  objects  from 
her  own  collection — such  as  a 
Victorian  hair  wreath  made  from 
the  hair  of  an  entire  family — for 
an  effect  that  is  visually  lush,  yet 
surreal  and  ghoulish. 
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One  for  the  Books 


Career  shifters  quit  their  day  jobs  to  write  what  might  be  the  next  great  Canadian 
novel.  Others  put  their  life's  research  into  bound  format  in  current  affairs,  media, 
poetry,  history  and  sexuality.  Not  just  a  listing  of  recent  publications,  here  is  a 
summary  of  dreams  realized  by  Carleton  University  faculty  and  graduates 
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ADVENTURE 

The  Iranian  Conspiracy 

By  Greg  Fisher 

A  professor  in  the  College  of  the  Humani- 
ties, Fisher  combines  fact  and  fiction,  past 
and  present,  East  and  West  in  his  archaeo- 
logical adventure  novel.  Kindle  edition, 
$4.99. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIR 

A  Matter  of  Principle 

By  Conrad  Black,  BA/65 
Black  asserts  his  innocence  in  this  widely 
reviewed  memoir.  The  former  chair  of 
Hollinger  International  refers  to  himself 
as  prisoner  number  18330-424  and  docu- 
ments the  minute  details  of  prison  life. 
However,  the  big  house  did  not  diminish 
his  big  vocabulary.  Black's  paragraphs 
are  so  full  of  dry  wit  and  reference,  they 
are  practically  sculpted.  581  pages,  Mc- 
Clelland &  Stewart,  $37. 

BUSINESS 

Change  Happens:  Your  Guide  to 
Navigating  Change  Using  the  5C  Model 

By  Beth  Page,  BA/86,  MDPW/96 
Page,  who  teaches  in  the  MBA  program 
at  Royal  Roads  University  in  Victoria,  B.C., 
covers  organizational  development  and 
the  tenets  of  her  5C  model,  which  she 
developed  in  her  2006  book  Done  Deal. 
148  pages,  Authenticity  Press,  $25.95. 

CULTURAL  STUDIES 

Controlling  the  Past:  Documenting 
Society  and  Institutions 

Edited  by  Terry  Cook,  MA/70 
University  of  Manitoba  scholar  Cook  ex- 
amines how  archivists  select  and  manage 
documents  deemed  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 442  pages,  Society  of  American 
Archivists,  $56. 
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Dangerous  Curves:  Action 
Heroines,  Gender,  Fetishism,  and 
Popular  Culture 

By  Jeffrey  A.  Brown,  BA/89 
The  archetypal  action  heroine  takes 
many  forms  in  pop  culture.  Brown 
interprets  the  changing  gender 
dynamics  of  female  action  heroes 
as  they  shift  from  the  sexual  objec- 
tification  of  women  to  progressive 
models  of  female  strength.  269 
pages,  University  of  Mississippi 
Press,  $50  hardcover. 

CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

The  Canadian  Federal  Election  of 
2011 

By  Chris  Dornan,  BJ/78,  and  Jon 
Pammett 

Pammett,  political  science  profes- 
sor, and  Dornan,  director  of  the 
Arthur  Kroeger  College  of  Public 
Affairs,  edit  this  post-mortem  on 
the  campaign  and  election  out- 
come. Chapters  cover  the  major 
parties,  aspects  of  local  campaign- 
ing and  the  social  media  landscape. 
368  pages,  Dundurn  Press,  $37. 

Feminist  Ethics  and  Social  Policy: 
Towards  a  New  Global  Political 
Economy  of  Care 

By  Rianne  Mahon  and  Fiona  Robin- 
son, MA/91 

Women  travel  from  poor  to  wealthy 
countries  to  work  as  nannies,  nurses, 
maids  and  sex  workers.  The  struggle 
to  maintain  a  balance  between 
work,  family  and  care  in  Western 
nations  creates  a  care  deficit  in  the 
developing  world.  Mahon  teaches 
in  the  School  of  Public  Policy  at  Car- 
leton.  Robinson  is  a  political  science 
professor  at  Carleton.  234  pages, 
UBC  Press,  $94  hardcover. 

Generation  NGO 

By  Alisha  Apale  and  Valerie  Stam 
The  book  is  a  compilation  of  first- 
person  stories  and  critiques  of  inter- 
national development.  Among  the 
contributors  is  Laura  Sie,  BEng/00, 
who  examines  a  single  incident  to 
reveal  a  number  of  cultural,  racial 
and  economic  realities  in  her  piece, 


A  Night  Out  in  Malindi.  212  pages, 
Between  the  Lines,  $24.95. 

FICTION 

Critical  Care 

By  Philip  Brown,  BA/78 
The  suspenseful  family  medical 
drama  is  set  in  a  Boston  hospital 
and  concerns  Peter  Douglas,  the 
patriarch  of  a  wealthy,  proper 
New  England  family.  604  pages, 
CreateSpace,  $17.95. 

The  Demon  Left  Behind 

Marie  Jakober,  BA/68 
An  urban  fantasy  adventure  about 
a  group  of  demon  researchers  who 
embody  themselves  as  humans  to 
study  the  troubled  21st  century.  256 
pages,  Edge  Science  Fiction  and 
Fantasy  Publishing,  $14.95. 

Drift 

By  Leo  Brent  Robillard,  BA/96 
Paardeberg,  South  Africa,  is  far 
from  the  Canadian  prairies.  In 
1 899,  best  friends  from  the  town  of 
Portage  la  Prairie  sign  up  with  the 
Winnipeg  Rifles'  "A"  Company  to 
fight  in  the  Second  Boer  War.  There 
they  meet  a  cast  of  characters  who 
are  fleeing  their  former  lives  while 
facing  the  shattered  bodies  of  war. 
192  pages,  Turnstone  Press,  $19. 

Grass 

By  Steve  Williams,  BCom/84 
The  mystery  thriller  about  grow- 
op  heists  and  an  interconnecting 
viral  marketing  campaign  comes 
from  the  mind  of  a  "mad"  man.  In 
2010,  after  a  25-year  advertising 
career  culminating  in  the  position 
of  chief  creative  officer  for  Venture 
Communications  (the  firm  owned 
by  Arlene  Dickinson  of  CBC's 
Dragon's  Den),  Williams  left  the 
agency  to  write  for  periodicals 
and  finish  the  novel.  464  pages, 
CreateSpace,  $16.99,  $8.99  e-book. 

Ooter's  Place  and  Other  Stories 
of  Fear,  Faith,  and  Love 

By  Karl  El-Koura,  BA/02 

Thirteen  stories  touch  on  a  variety 


of  genres,  including  science 
fiction,  fantasy,  horror  and 
superhero  fiction.  146  pages, 
Amazon.com,  $8,  $2.49  e-book. 

HISTORY 

Canadian  Pacific  in  Color  Vol.  2: 
Western  Lines 

By  Bill  Linley,  BA/67 
More  illustrated  railroad  lore  (the 
first  volume  looked  at  CP  east  of 
Fort  William)  by  the  train  buff  from 
Port  Lome,  N.S.  128  pages,  Morn- 
ing Sun  Books,  $59.95. 

Imaginary  Line:  Life  on  an  Unfin- 
ished Border 

By  Jacques  Poitras,  BJ/90,  MJ/91 
A  social  history  of  the  border  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  Maine. 
A  single  francophone  settlement 
shared  both  sides  of  the  Saint 
John  River  until  a  political  trade-off 
between  countries  split  it  down 
the  middle.  The  first  boundary  to 
be  drawn  between  the  two  nations 
has  served  as  a  microcosm  of 
Canada-U.S.  relations.  342  pages, 
Goose  Lane  Editions,  $19.95. 

Life  Among  the  Ruins:  Cityscape 
and  Sexuality  in  Cold  War  Berlin 

By  Jennifer  Evans 
Carleton  history  professor  Evans 
examines  the  physical,  social  and 
cultural  spaces  the  city  straddled 
from  the  1920s  to  the  Cold  War 
era.  Berlin  had  a  thriving  arts  and 
culture  scene.  It  was  also  sexually 
progressive  as  home  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Sexual  Science  and  the 
first  organized  gay  rights  move- 
ment. All  this  changed  when  Hit- 
ler rose  to  power  in  the  1930s  and 
attempted  to  restore  traditional 
gender  rules.  336  pages,  Palgrave 
Macmillan,  $85,  hardcover. 

MEDIA  STUDIES 

Beyond  Bylines:  Media  Workers 
and  Women's  Rights  in  Canada 

By  Barbara  Freeman,  BJ/69, 
MA/88 

The  adjunct  professor  spent  years 
researching  and  writing  the  collec- 
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tion  of  essays  about  activists  whose 
media  work  advanced  women's 
rights  in  the  areas  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  Aboriginal  rights.  352 
pages,  WLU  Press,  $75  hardcover. 

Kurdish  Identity,  Discourse,  and 
New  Media 

Jaffer  Sheyholislami,  BA/99, 
MA/01,  PhD/08 

Sheyholislami,  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Linguistics,  examines  the 
ways  Kurds  have  used  a  satellite 
television  channel  and  the  inter- 
net to  produce  and  disseminate 
discursive  constructions  of  their 
identities.  266  pages,  Palgrave 
Macmillan,  $85  hardcover. 

POETRY 

Inward  Poetry:  George  Johnston 
and  William  Blissett  in  Letters 

Edited  by  Sean  Kane,  BA/65 
The  book  presents  a  friendship 
told  in  50  years  of  letters  between 
poet  Johnston,  who  taught  in  CU's 
English  department,  and  essayist 
Blissett  set  in  the  gossipy  world  of 
English  studies  in  Canada  when 
it  was  ruled  by  A.S.P.  Woodhouse 
and  Northrop  Frye.  352  pages,  The 
Porcupine's  Quill,  $29.95. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Trampled  to  Death  by  Geese: 
More  Eros,  and  a  Lot  More 
Nonsense 

By  Daryl  Sharp,  BSc/56,  BJ/58 
The  1955-56  Carleton  student 
council  president,  now  a  Jungian 
analyst  in  Toronto,  serves  up  a 
whimsical  sequel  to  last  year's  Live 
Your  Nonsense:  Halfway  to  Dawn 
With  Eros.  160  pages,  Inner  City 
Books,  $25. 

REFERENCE 

Bilingual  Vocabulary  for 
Governance,  Public  Policy  & 
Administration 

By  Dick  de  Jong,  BA/72,  MSW/75 
De  Jong,  a  retired  senior  federal 
government  bureaucrat,  presents 
a  practical  guide  to  bilingualism 
for  public  servants  and  for  those 
with  an  interest  in  the  workings  of 
government.  591  pages,  Pineglen 
Publishing,  $34.95. 

Death  by  Misadventure:  210 
Dumb  Ways  to  Die 

By  Dale  Dreher,  BAHons/86 
Dreher,  a  story  consultant  on  Spike 
TV's  1000  Ways  to  Die,  documents 
unusual  real-life  demises,  such  as 


that  of  a  Toronto  inmate  who 
died  trying  to  swallow  a  Bible. 
Dale  Dreher,  $2.10  e-book. 

Mathematics  for  the  Physical 
Sciences 

By  Les  Copley,  BScHons/64 
The  idea  for  this  book 
was  suggested  as  early  as 
1980.  Copley,  who  taught 
mathematical  physics  courses 
at  Carleton  from  1970  to  2005, 
took  up  the  suggestion  as  a 
retirement  project.  The  book 
is  published  online  and  can  be 
downloaded  in  PDF  format  for 
free.  Physics. carleton. ca/book/ 
math-for-the-physical-sciences. 

The  Procrastinator's  Digest 

By  Tim  Pychyl,  MA/86,  PhD/95 
Psychology  professor  Pychyl 
keeps  things  light  and  short — 
he  knows  you  have  a  pile  of 
things  to  do.  The  book  offers 
tips  on  working  life  and  how 
to  get  ahead  of  the  quirks 
and  habits  that  allow  us  to  fall 
behind.  Some  themes:  planning 
is  good  and  self-forgiveness 
is  key.  Amazon  Kindle  Edition, 
$2.99  e-book. 


HOT  TYPE:  THE  ANTAGONIST  BY  LYNN  C0ADY.  BAH0NS/93 


It  might  seem  strange  to  draw  comparisons  between  Lynn 
Coady's  fiction  and  the  NHL  career  of  fellow  Nova  Scotian 
Sidney  Crosby.  But  The  Antagonist  has  proven  to  be  very 
timely:  its  focus  on  the  effects  of  brain  injuries  connects  the 
novel  to  a  wide-ranging  debate  over  the  impact  of  concussions 
on  the  lives  of  stars  such  as  Crosby  and  on  the  future  of 
professional  sports. 

The  novel  is  the  story  of  Rank,  an  unusually  large  young  man, 
or  "gland  case,"  as  his  friends  call  him,  whose  father  pushes 
him  into  a  world  of  ritualized  violence  by  employing  him  as  the 
muscle  at  the  family  ice  cream  stand  (seriously)  and  goading 
him  into  playing  hockey. 

In  The  Antagonist,  Coady  returns  to  themes  familiar  from  her 
earlier  work — the  hypocrisies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
masculine  anxieties,  a  dark  reading  of  the  rural  Maritime 
family  and  teenage  alienation  on  Canada's  East  Coast — and 
adds  a  few  new  wrinkles.  The  novel  explores  the  ethics  of 
appropriating  the  stories  and  personalities  of  others  in  one's 


fiction  (possibly  as  a  response  to  negative  reaction  Coady 
received  early  in  her  career  for  writing  versions  of  her  friends 
and  family  into  her  work)  and  presents  the  story  as  a  series 
of  one-sided  e-mails  and  Facebook  posts,  forcing  the  reader 
to  gradually  piece  together  the  narrative  and  evaluate  the 
reliability  and  motives  of  Rank,  the  author  of  these  missives. 
While  many  reviewers  have  focused  on  Rank,  his  father,  Gordon 
Sr.,  stands  next  to  Isadore  Aucoin  and  Jim  Arsenault  in  the 
pantheon  of  Coady's  pseudo-pious,  belligerent  and  self- 
obsessed  father  figures. 

After  a  five-year  hiatus  (from  fiction),  it's  great  to  have 
Coady  back.  The  Antagonist  further  cements  her  status  as  one 
of  the  most  important,  innovative  and  subversive  voices  in 
contemporary  Atlantic  Canadian  fiction.  352  pages.  House  of 
Anansi  Press,  $32.95. 

— Peter  Thompson,  PhD/09.  His  doctoral  dissertation  examined 
constructions  of  nature  in  Lynn  Coady's  fiction. 
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Status  Updates 


Career  highlights,  reinventions,  product  launches,  marriages  and  births. 
What's  your  story?  Tweet  your  update  @CarletonAlumni  or  email  us 

at  magazine_editor@carleton.ca 


VIDEO:   MP  RATHIKA 
SITSABAIESAN  ON  HER 
MENTOR,    JACK  LAYTON,  AND 
HER  WORK  WITH  CUSA  AT 
CARLETON . CA/ALUMNI 


«««««««««««««««««««< 


RATHIKA  SITSABAIESAN,  BCOM/06,  thought  she  would  wait  until  she  was  40  to 
pursue  office.  The  late  Jack  Layton  changed  her  mind.  A  few  years  ago,  he  told 
Sitsabaiesan,  a  keen  and  active  organizer,  that  she  was  already  doing  the  work  of 
an  MP  and  encouraged  her  to  run.  Canada's  first  Tamil  MP  was  elected  NDP  MP  for 
Scarborough-Rouge  River  in  the  last  federal  election.  Being  a  young,  female  minority 
in  Parliament  draws  a  wide  gaze.  Sitsabaiesan,  29,  has  had  to  field  questions  about 
cosmetics,  cleavage  and  when  she'll  wear  a  sari  in  the  House.  She  has  also  been  able 
to  point  out  that  she  reflects  the  people  she  represents  in  her  diverse  riding.  Her 
Carleton  work — she  served  as  VP  of  CUSA  and  caucus  chair  of  the  New  University 
Government — comes  in  handy.  Sitsabaiesan  is  her  party's  official  post-secondary 
education  critic.  She's  advocating  for  a  post-secondary  education  act  and  a  national 
transit  strategy. 


1950s 

Robert  MacNeil,  BA/55,  DLitt/85, 

received  an  Honorary  Tribute  from 
the  Canadian  Journalism  Founda- 
tion at  a  gala  in  June.  He  worked 
for  Reuters,  NBC,  BBC  and  PBS 
over  his  40-year  career. 

Joe  Scanlon,  BJ/55,  DPA/56,  an 

adjunct  professor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communication, 
had  an  article  on  folk  songs  about 
mine  disasters  in  Nova  Scotia  ac- 
cepted by  the  International  Journal 
of  Mass  Emergencies  and  Disasters. 

1960s 

Maureen  O'Neil,  BA/64,  was  ap- 
pointed an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  earlier  this  year. 

1970s 

Roy  Christensen,  MA/79,  retired 
from  the  Delegation  of  the  EU  to 
Canada  in  May,  after  35  years.  He 
co-founded  the  Ottawa  Diplomatic 
Association. 

Nancy  Greenway,  BA/70,  launched 
her  first  CD,  Shades  of  Blue,  in  Ot- 
tawa on  April  17. 
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TOM  TIMLIN,  BSc/86,  was  named  Manager  of  Football  Operations  for  the  Carleton 
Ravens.  He  will  develop  the  support  structure  and  business  plan  ahead  of  the  2013 
return  of  varsity  football.  The  search  for  a  head  coach  is  underway  and  will  be 
announced  early  in  2012.  Timlin  has  physically  returned  to  campus,  but  his  portrait  has 
hung  in  the  athletics  building  since  he  was  inducted  into  the  Carleton  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1997.  Timlin  was  a  four-year  captain  of  Ravens  football  in  the  1980s  and  keeps 
company  on  the  wall  with  other  athletes,  including  Pat  Stoqua,  BA/81;  Janet  Podleski, 
BA/88;  and  Gail  Blake,  BA/70. 


Ewart  Walters,  MJ/79,  was 

given  the  United  Way  Communi- 
ty Builder  Award  earlier  this  year. 

1980s 

Suhayya  Abu-Hakima, 
MEng/88,  PhD/94,  received  the 
Order  of  Ontario  in  January. 

Charles  Chi,  BEng/88,  is  Car- 
leton University's  new  chancellor. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  Lytro,  a 
company  that  is  creating  a  new 
type  of  camera  technology. 

Martin  Denyes,  BJ/87,  is 

regional  managing  partner  for 
Ontario  with  the  law  firm  Fasken 
Martineau  DuMoulin. 

James  Little,  BA/82,  wrote  Train 
Ride,  a  sketch  of  Dickens  on  the 
first  train  in  Canada.  It  will  be 
published  in  an  upcoming  fiction 


chapbook  called  Could  Be  and 
was  shortlisted  in  the  Quebec 
Writing  Competition  this  past 
summer.  His  forthcoming  historical 
novel  is  called  River  Runs  North. 

■  Janice  McDonald,  BAHons/89, 

MA/92,  received  a  World  of  Dif- 
ference Award  from  The  Interna- 
tional Alliance  for  Women  and  a 
fellowship  with  The  International 
Women's  Forum  Leadership  Foun- 
dation, a  program  associated  with 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Ian  R.  Mackenzie,  BAHons/84, 
MA/87,  was  recently  appointed 
vice-chair  of  the  Human  Rights 
Tribunal  of  Ontario  after  nine 
years  at  the  Public  Service  Labour 
Relations  Board. 

■  Karim  Rashid,  BID/82,  co- 
designed  the  Skinny  Can,  made 


to  fit  in  tight  spaces.  The  slender 
polypropylene  bin  has  a  capac- 
ity of  7.5  L  and  a  handle  for  easy 
transport  and  is  made  by  house- 
wares company  Umbra. 

Bill  Wells,  BA/82,  was  recently 
appointed  senior  vice-president 
and  CEO  of  Parkbridge  Com- 
munities, which  develops  and 
manages  marinas,  resorts  and 
land-lease  communities  across 
Canada. 
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ANDRE  MARIN,  BA/85,  received  the  201 1  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni 
Award  of  Distinction  at  a  ceremony  in  Toronto  on  November  1.  As 
Ontario's  sixth  ombudsman,  Marin  has  led  high-profile  investigations 
into  issues  affecting  millions,  from  newborns  to  taxpayers.  His 
pioneering  work — alongside  his  achievements  in  his  previous  position 
as  Canada's  first  Ombudsman  for  the  Department  of  National  Defence 
and  the  Canadian  Forces — has  drawn  the  interest  of  the  global 
watchdog  community.  The  A.D.  Dunton  Award  is  given  annually  by  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  to  a  graduate  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievement  in  any  field  who  serves  as  an  inspiration  to 
others.  Visit  Carleton. ca/alumni  for  nomination  details. 


DAN  BERGERON,  BA/02,  shot  portraits  of  former  employees  of  the  Gaspesia  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill. 
The  Toronto-based  photographer  installed  the  images  in  August  outside  the  abandoned  mill  in 
Chandler,  Que.  "It  was  interesting  to  put  up  street  art  in  a  place  that  is  virtually  free  from  any  sort 
of  graffiti  and  has  very  little  advertising,"  he  says.  Bergeron  has  created  everyday  heroes  with 
his  past  works.  His  Regent  Park  series,  which  featured  20-foot-high  portraits  of  the  residents  of 
Toronto's  oldest  subsidized-housing  project,  allowed  the  under-represented  to  have  an  anchor 
in  their  community.  The  work  was  documented  in  the  Fall  2010  issue  of  Carleton  University 
Magazine.  Read  about  Bergeron's  work  at  fauxreel.ca. 


MARK  O'NEILL,  BA/85,  left,  outside 
the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization 
in  Gatineau,  Que.  O'Neill  was  recently 
appointed  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization 
Corporation,  the  Crown  agency  that 
runs  the  museum  and  its  affiliate,  the 
Canadian  War  Museum  in  Ottawa. 
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1990s 

Robert  Cribb,  MJ/94,  won  a 

2010  Canadian  Investigative 
Journalism  Award  and  received 
a  Massey  Journalism  Fellowship 
and  a  fellowship  from  the  Atkin- 
son Foundation  to  write  stories 
on  end-of-life  issues  in  Canada. 
He  is  an  investigative  reporter 
with  The  Toronto  Star. 

Danya  Daccash,  BA/93, 
BSW/95,  MSW/98,  worked  at 


the  Ottawa  Rape  Crisis  Centre 
and  at  the  Sexual  Assault  Sup- 
port Centre  after  graduation. 
She  recently  opened  Deep 
Listening  Tele-Counselling  for 
Women,  a  private  practice. 
Telecounsellingforwomen.com. 

Victoria  Dickenson,  PhD/95, 

was  named  executive  director 
and  CEO  of  the  McMichael 
Canadian  Art  Collection,  in 
Kleinburg,  Ont. 


Jane  Furter,  BAHons/93,  has 

returned  to  Ottawa  and  joined 
Royal  LePage  Performance 
Realty  as  a  broker  and  co-area 
manager  of  eastern  Ontario.  She 
recently  moved  from  Muskoka, 
where  she  was  a  broker  and  area 
manager  for  Royal  LePage. 

Mary  Gallagher,  BSW/97, 
MSW/98,  was  recently  promoted 
to  the  position  of  chief  social 
worker  with  the  Ottawa  Catholic 
School  Board. 

Hilde  Garegg  Gardsmoen  (nee 
Friedl),  BA/92,  married  Thomas 
Gardsmoen  on  August  6,  201 1 . 
The  couple  resides  outside  Oslo, 
Norway,  with  their  two  children. 

Elissa  Golberg,  BAHons/95, 
MA/97,  is  ambassador  to  the 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Geneva. 

Stephanie  Jackman  (nee  Smith), 
BA/95,  lives  in  Calgary,  Alta., 
with  her  husband,  Dion,  and  their 
two-year  old  daughter,  Layla.  The 
couple  founded  Respect  for  the 
Earth  and  All  People,  a  green 
business  association.  Stephanie's 
work  has  received  numerous 
accolades,  including  a  Top  40  Un- 
der 40  nod  and  the  imagineCAL- 
GARY  Partner  in  Action  Award. 
She  was  included  in  a  list  of  the 
20  Most  Compelling  Calgarians. 
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Jennifer  MacDaid,  BAHons/95, 

obtained  her  Project  Manage- 
ment Professional  certification 
from  the  Project  Manage- 
ment Institute  in  June.  She  is  a 
technical  writing  professional  in 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Gavin  Mclnnes,  BA/92,  runs  the 
website  Street  Carnage  and  is  a 
stand-up  comedian.  He  split  with 
media  company  Vice  in  2008. 

Troy  Morris,  BA/97,  his  wife, 
Belinda,  and  their  sons,  Broyt 
and  Brauen,  welcomed  Brycelin 


Winter  Morris  on  November  5, 
2010. 

Fuschia  Sirois,  MA/98,  PhD/03, 

was  named  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  health  and  well-being. 
She  is  an  associate  professor 
in  the  psychology  department 
at  Bishop's  University  in  Sher- 
brooke,  Que. 

Carlos  Alberto  Tello-Campos, 
MEng/96,  received  the  201 1 
Best  Doctoral  Thesis  in  Canadian 
Studies  Award  in  May  from  the 
International  Council  for  Cana- 


SUZY  KENDRICK,  BJ/06,  is  PR  manager  for  DNA1 1,  original  creators  of  DNA 
art  and  CanvasPop,  a  photo-to-canvas  printing  company  whose  work  is  shown 
here.  After  graduating  from  Carleton,  Kendrick  (on  canvas),  moved  to  New 
York  City,  where  she  worked  at  Good  Morning  America  while  completing  a 
diploma  in  Globalization  and  International  Affairs  at  Bard  College.  She  runs  a 
boutique  PR  company  called  Lilybelle  Communications  and  recently  joined  the 
International  Association  of  Business  Communicators  as  Student  Membership 
Marketing  Liaison  to  help  recent  grads  understand  the  role  networking  plays 
in  entering  the  workforce. 


Toletta 


CAINE  RUCKSTUHL,  BA/00, 

runs  Toletta,  a  manufacturer  of 
toilet  seat  covers.  He  recently  art 
directed  a  Toilet  Signs  a  La  Mode 
promo  campaign  with  fashion 
photographer  Liz  Besanson.  The 
toilet  signs,  featuring  real  men 
and  women  as  opposed  to  stick 
figures,  are  free  to  use  and  can 
be  downloaded  from  toletta.com/ 
toiletsigns. 
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KEVIN  HERSAK,  BAHons/01, 

and  his  five-piece  band,  The 
Ethics,  released  their  third  album, 
What  I  Did  for  Modern  Love,  in 
October.  The  band,  featuring 
guitarist  Jeff  Gleeson,  BEng/02, 
covers  big-city  alienation  and 
urban  malaise  in  tunes  with 
carefully  crafted  words  and 
rhythms  that  bring  to  mind  other 
national-capital  bands  such  as 
The  Wooden  Stars.  TheEthics.ca. 


THE  ETHICS 

what  i  did  for  modern  love 


dian  Studies  for  his  thesis  "Urban 
Revitalization  and  Quality  of  Life  in 
Inner  City  Montreal  and  Mexico." 

Jennifer  Twiner-McCarron, 
BA/94,  is  the  new  head  of  pro- 
duction at  Atomic  Cartoons  in 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Phil  Warsaba,  BAHons/99, 
MA/04,  was  named  associate  vice- 
president  of  enrolment  at  Mount 
Royal  University  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

2000s 

■  Catherine  Binette,  BEng/05, 
and  John  Callahan,  BEng/07, 

welcomed  their  first  child,  Caleb, 


on  June  23,  201 1 .  The  couple  met 
at  Carleton  and  live  in  Ecuador. 

Robyn  Bresnahan,  BJ/01,  is  the 

new  host  of  Ottawa  Morning  on 
CBC  Radio.  She  returns  to  Ottawa 
from  London,  England,  where  she 
reported  for  BBC  World  News. 

■  Elizabeth  Bowie,  BJ/02, 

received  a  Canadian  Journalism 
Fellowship  for  201 1  -201 2.  Bowie 
joins  Massey  College  in  Toronto 
for  the  academic  year,  taking 
courses  in  global  affairs  and  play- 
writing. 

Ben  Buchanan,  BID/03,  is  with 
the  Windish  Agency  in  Toronto. 
One  of  the  bands  he  represents, 


Karkwa,  won  a  Juno  Award  for 
Francophone  Album  of  the  Year 
in  2011. 

May  Chazan,  MA/05,  received 
the  Alice  Wilson  Award  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  It's 
given  to  women  of  outstanding 
academic  achievement. 

Vivian  Cheng,  BID/05,  runs 
Blend  Creations  and  recently 
launched  the  Honeycomb  Hex 
Wrench  Pendant,  a  stainless-steel 
piece  of  jewellery  that  also  func- 
tions as  a  wrench.  It  was  high- 
lighted by  Wired,  ThinkGeek  and 
Gizmodo. 


Thanks  for  connecting  with  Carleton! 

This  spring,  Carleton  University  partnered  with  Harris  Connect,  the  industry  leader  in  alumni  research  and 
engagement,  to  prepare  a  new  alumni  directory — a  handy  index  of  names  and  addresses  from  alumni  around  the 
world.  Over  the  last  few  months,  Harris  Connect  has  been  contacting  graduates  to  verify  information  and  collect 
your  photos  and  stories.  This  stage  of  the  project  is  now  complete.  Close  to  30,000  alumni  participated — an 
outstanding  response.  All  submissions  will  be  compiled  into  a  comprehensive  souvenir  directory,  which  will  be 
finished  in  the  new  year.  Thanks  to  everyone  who  participated  in  this  initiative — and  thank  you  for  your  continued 
connection  to  Carleton. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  project,  please 
contact  sarah_clarke@carleton.ca. 


■  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
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■  Tina  Depko,  BJ/02,  and  Riley 
Denver,  BJ/02,  welcomed  their 
first  child,  Julie  Ann  Denver,  on 
July  23,  201 1 .  Depko  works  as  a 
political  reporter  in  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area,  and  Denver  is  in 
public  relations. 

■  Kim  Figura,  BHum/04, 

MA/07,  and  her  husband,  Kalum, 
welcomed  Abbey  Elizabeth  on 
May  31 ,  201 1 .  Kim  is  a  member 
of  Carleton  University  Magazine's 
advisory  committee. 

Thandi  Fletcher,  BJ/10,  is  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Michelle 
Lang  Fellowship  in  Journalism, 
which  honours  the  former  Calgary 
Herald  reporter  who  was  killed  in 
Afghanistan. 


John  Gleeson,  BAHons/10, 

recently  launched  his  Ottawa 
business  called  Adult  Hockey 
Skills.  The  former  Raven  trains 
beginners  and  novices  who  are 
looking  to  up  their  game. 

Victoria  Goddard,  BHum/04, 

completed  her  PhD  in  Medieval 
Studies  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. She  is  a  teaching  fellow  at 
the  University  of  King's  College 
in  Halifax,  N.S. 

Ben  Houston,  BAHons/03,  and 

his  team  at  Ottawa  software 
company  Exocortex  Technolo- 
gies, worked  on  some  of  the  ef- 
fects in  the  film  Harry  Potter  and 
the  Deathly  Hallows:  Part  2. 


Craig  Merrett,  BEng/06,  com- 
pleted his  PhD  in  aerospace 
engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  has  returned  to  Car- 
leton University  as  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of 
mechanical  and  aerospace  engi- 
neering. 

■  Andrew  Paterson,  BEng/08, 

his  wife,  Kristin,  and  their  first- 
born, Bradley  Hudson,  welcomed 
Charlotte  Jo  to  their  family  on 
June  30,  2011. 

Manique  Werapitiya,  BJ/03, 
and  Kalum  Galle,  BArch/03, 

were  married  in  June  2010  in 
Calgary,  AB,  where  the  couple 
resides. 


Photo:  Rob  Singlehurst 


IN  MEM0RIAM 

Robert  Bedard,  BA/51 
Patrick  Bedson,  BAHons/91, 
MA/96 

Collett  Calverley,  BAHons/78 
Allan  Cassidy,  BArch/79 
Angela  Chamberlain,  BA/04 
Don  Cline,  BA/74 
Odette  Condemine,  BA/59 
James  J.  Conroy,  BEng/68 
Abdulhamid  Darrat,  MEng/65 
Douglas  Arthur  De  Pencier, 
BCom/62 

Jean-Paul  Dionne,  PhD/78 
Elizabeth  Elliott,  MSW/86 
Darren  Grainger,  BA/00 


Bruce  Gough,  BArch/77 

Noreen  Harrigan,  BCS/96 

Dianne  Hartling,  BA/72 

Carol  Jean  Hartry,  BA/66 

Lisabeth  Holmes,  BA/74,  MSW/92 

Marie  Horricks,  BA/73 

Patrick  Nendo,  BArch/02,  M Arch/06, 

BA/10 

Norah  Jackson,  BA/71 

Joshua  Johnson,  BA/08 

Michelle  Kerisit,  MA/89 

Patrick  Lafrange,  BA/69 

Anne  McNally,  BA/63 

Thomas  Meagher,  BCom/52 

Catherine  Morrison,  BA/66,  MA/69 


Leo  Nenonen,  MEng/68 
Barbara  Owen,  BA/83 
Ramesh  Paskarathas,  BEng/02 
John  Poggione,  BA/72 
Victor  Priscepionka,  BAHons/78 
John  Psutka,  BScH/76,  MSc/78 
James  Rainville,  BA/78 
Phyllis  Read,  BA/92 
Arthur  Schoenherr,  BA/68 
Peter  Sops,  MA/97 
John  Strachan,  BA/84 
Ronald  Thompson,  BCom/68 
Dolores  Vader,  MA/99 
Cornelius  Van  Dyk,  BA/74 
Maxim  Wells,  BAHons/09 
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Fuel  for  School 

Quick  eats  for  on-the-go  intellects  range  from  vending-machine  manna  to  table 
served  treats.  An  overview  of  new  nosh  and  standby  favourites  from  your  student  days 
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What  better?  A  breakfast 
of  perfect  French  toast 
from  Baker's  Grille 
gives  pleasure  ($5,  4th 
floor,  Unicentre)  in  a  setting  with 
big  windows,  banquettes  and  table 
service.  Squirrelled  away  in  Mackenzie 
Building,  Leo's  Lounge  offers  moist, 
cake-like  double  chocolate  muffins  ($1, 
3rd  floor)  and  sandwiches.  The  bare- 


bones  menu  reflects  its  primary  role 
as  a  volunteer-run  hub  for  engineering 
students.  Quite  the  step  up  from  their 
TV  dinners  of  yore,  Mike's  Place  offers 
an  eclectic  menu,  including  rotis  ($7, 
2nd  floor,  Unicentre).  Nights,  the  joint  is 
jumpin'.  Oliver's  is  Carleton's  cavernous 
bar,  open  late  (1st  floor,  Unicentre).  Step 
up  to  order,  take  proffered  playing  card 
and  retrieve  food  at  kitchen  counter 


when  your  queen  of  hearts  is  called. 
Sweet  potato  fries  and  burgers  are 

popular  here  (from  $3.99) — and  they're 
named  after  movie  legends.  Rooster's 
Cafe  (4th  floor,  Unicentre)  offers 
comfortable  couches,  not  to  mention 
comfort  food,  at  decent  prices.  Count 
on  pita  wraps  (from  $4).  Dessert?  Check 
out  Bread  &  Roses  Bakery's  pecan 
chocolate  caramel  square  ($2).  S3 
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THANK  YOU, 
CHANCELLOR  GRAY 


When  he  was  appointed  the  10th  Chancellor 
of  Carleton  University,  the  Right  Honourable 
Herb  Gray  observed  that  "the  development 
of  a  great  university  like  Carleton  is  an 
ongoing  task." 

From  that  first  moment,  Chancellor  Gray  has 
shown  enormous  dedication  to  this  task.  He 
has  been  a  proud  ambassador  and  a  spirited 
voice  for  the  university,  championing 
Carleton's  outstanding  programs,  its 
remarkable  students,  its  inspiring  faculty 
and  researchers,  and  its  incredible  alumni. 
Throughout  his  term,  Chancellor  Gray  has 
demonstrated  tremendous  integrity  and 
commitment — the  same  qualities  he  was 
known  for  during  his  years  in  public  service 
as  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  the  longest 
continuously  serving  Member  of  Parliament 
in  Canadian  history. 

As  your  term  as  Chancellor  and  honorary 
president  of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni 
Association  comes  to  a  close,  the  entire 
Carleton  community  salutes  you,  Chancellor 
Gray,  for  your  inspiring  contributions  to  our 
task  eternal. 
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Introducing  the  Carleton  University  MasterCard' 
Credit  Card  with  WorldPoints®. 


Rewards  card 
for  savvy  people. 
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Picked  up  some  new  clothes  at  the 
mall.  Bought  a  birthday  gift  for  my 
mom  online.  My  Carleton  University 
MasterCard®  credit  card  with  WorldPoints® 
ets  me  earn  points  for  my  qualifying 
everyday  expenses*.  Redeeming  my 
points  is  easy.  I  just  redeem  online: 
www.myworldpoints.ca. 
Plus,  my  alma  mater  gets  a  contribution 
every  time  I  use  my  card. 


Call  1.877.428.6060*  today  or  visit 
www.creditrsvp.com  and  mention  priority  code  CMOJ 

t  These  are  highlights  of  the  MBNA  WorldPoints  program  (the  "Program")  as  it  pertains  to  this  credit  card  account.  WorldPoints  will  be  awarded  on  qualifying  net  purchase  transactions  charged  to  your  WorldPoints  MasterCard  credit  card  account 
Complete  terms  and  conditions  describing  eligibility  of  the  Program,  WorldPoints  accrual,  redemption  of  WorldPoints,  and  other  important  conditions,  limitations  and  restrictions  will  be  sent  after  your  account  is  opened.  Please  read  the  terms  and 

conditions  carefully  upon  receipt. 

a  By  telephoning  to  apply  for  an  MBNA  WorldPoints  MasterCard  credit  card,  you  consent  to  the  collection,  use  and  processing  of  information  about  yourself  by  MBNA,  its  affiliates  and  any  of  their  respective  agents  and  service  providers,  and  to  the 
sharing  or  exchange  of  reports  and  information  with  credit  reporting  agencies,  affiliates  and  service  providers  in  relation  to  processing  your  application  and,  if  approved,  administering  and  servicing  your  account.  You  also  acknowledge  that  the 
1  approved,  will  not  be  used  by  any  third  party  other  than  a  third  party  specifically  designated  by  you,  and  then  only  in  accordance  with  MBNA  policies  and  procedures  then  in  effect. 

Kuer  and  administrator  of  the  credit  card  program  described  here.  MBNA  and  WorldPoints  are  registered  trademarks  of  FIA  Card  Services.  National  Association,  used  by  MBNA  pursuant  to  licence.  MasterCard  is  a  registered 

trademark  of  MasterCard  International.  Incorporated,  used  pursuant  to  licence. 
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